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When a February rain coated Prospect Street in Randolph, 
converńng it into an ice-skating rink, these eighth- 
graders decided to exhibit their aplomb as ballerinas on 
blades. Marjorie Ryerson captured their graceful pose 
on film —and also the aftermath when pratfalls caused 
the foursome to collapse into giggles. 


Private View 
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AT KILLINGTON 


The Mountain Comes Alive 

FOR TV WATCHERS EYERYWHERE 


By Sara Widness, photographs by Hanson Carroll and Phaneuf/Gurdziel 


I magine a stretch of film extending 
from the Killington Ski Area to Rut- 
land, a distance of about 15 miles. Those 
80,000 feet of film have been edited into a 
five-part television series on learning 
how to alpine ski that airs internationally 
this winter on network and cable outlets. 

Imagine $2,000 worth of Danish pastry. 
That is a rough estimate of the amount 
consumed by the camera crew in the four 
weeks last February and March it filmed 
The Alpine Ski School at the Killington Ski 
Area. 

Imagine temperatures hovering near 
zero, and sometimes dipping to —15°, 
and trying to keep the production crew 
and ski instructors comfortable hour after 
hour on the Killington slopes as inch by 
inch the television series was filmed. 

The five 30-mi nu te programs are 
already being televised in the United 
States, and negotiations are underway to 
show them in Australia, Japan, South 
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America, Western Europę and Canada. If 
all goes well, this series will be seen in an 
estimated 150 million households. It will 
focus attention on a ski resort that the 
Executive Producer of The Alpine Ski 
School , Peter Hartberg, chose because it 
offers "extraordinary skiing" that sur- 
passes its reputation in Vermont. 

Hartberg's company is Special Projects 
International, Inc., with offices in Shel- 
burne and Montreal. He put the popular 
instructional series, The Cross Country Ski 
School , on public television for two con- 
secutive winters. He brought two heroes 
of championship skiing, Ken Read and 
Steve Podborski, to television screens in 
The Dream Never Dies and Thirteen Mi nut es 
to Wait. And coming in 1984 will be 
Hartberg's Bill Koch: The Personal Struggle 
of a World Champion. 

Everybody involved in the filming of 
The Alpine Ski School has vivid memories 
of the days spent at Killington, and invari- 


ably these memories center on the long 
days, usually starting at 6:00 a.m. and not 
ending until 5:00 in the afternoon. People 
dropped into bed, exhausted, at 8:00 
p.m., ready to get up at 5:00 the next 
morning. The days were intense, without 
the luxury of sit-down lunches and coffee 
breaks, because the demanding shooting 
Schedule had to be met. 

"We had a hard time keeping those 
guys supplied with Danishes," remarks 
Killington^ John Clifford, who served as 
mountain host and coordinator for the 
four-man crew from Lauron Productions 
Ltd. in Toronto. "We didn't want to have 
to break for lunch, so we brought lunch 
and hot soup out to them wherever they 
were. This became one of the most 
difficult parts of the project — to keep the 
people plied with hot food and drink so 
they didn't get hypothermia. We sent 
them a notę with some itemized bills. 
They had a heart attack in Toronto. 'What 
















do you mean, $2,000-worth of 
Danishes?' " says Clifford. 

Walter "Butch" Findeisen is one of the 
two "actors" in the show. He and Kathy 
Wood were picked from the 75-member 
Killington Ski School to be the on-film 
instructors. 

Butch remembers that "the whole thing 
was exciting. The only problem was the 
intense cold. We had to do just about ev- 
erything over and over again. But the film 
crew was real supportive. Nobody got 
discouraged but everybody got cold. That 
was the hardest part, handling the cold." 

Some of the real problems were 
mechanical breakdowns in sub-zero 
weather. The film crew, actors, others 
around during the weeks of filming — 
sometimes as many as 20 working on the 
project at one time — used 16 different 
snowmobiles. "We spent a great deal of 
time and money renting equipment. It 
was an enormous effort to keep them 
equipped with vehicles/ , declares Clif¬ 
ford. 

"The whole thing had a different feel to 
it," says Butch, who has been a ski school 
supervisor for four years. "It was not just 
ordinary skiing. From the film-making 
that we did, you can now see how they 
can shoot the same thing from different 
angles. It took a lot of time to do the set- 
ups. We would rehearse each scene a 
couple of times and then do the actual 
take. It also took a lot of time to find 
scenes that would work aesthetically." 

Remembers Clifford: "Daily we were 
watching for sunrises to film. That's one 
of Hartberg's themes — The Mountain 
Awakens' — which would show a spec- 
tacular bright red vista. It was almost the 
finał week and we didn't have what we 
wanted for a sunrise on film. 

"At 5:30 a.m. one morning we could 
tell the sunrise would be great. We 
jumped on the snowmobile and got up 
there before the morning glow. We knew 
we had about 15 minutes to set up the 
camera equipment before the sun broke 
over the horizon. We got there only to 
find that our snowmaking crew had set 
up two dozen guns on the headwall of 
the Cascade Trail where we wanted to 
shoot from. Those snowguns created a 
blizzard of man-made snów literally 
forming a cloud. The sunrise was beauti- 
ful, but we were going to lose it again. 
Then it occurred to me to go to another 
mountain and set up the camera. We ran 
over to the Skye Peak terminal so fast we 
lost the whole crew. We grabbed that 
sunrise at the last minutę." 

Because crew members were often 
working in inclement weather, they 


wanted to take test reels to a laboratory to 
be developed. Cameras can freeze when 
it gets very cold. The crew was nervous. 
Was there moisture on the film? The 
closest lab was in Montreal. Allan Taylor 
was commissioned to make the Montreal 
run, but when he got to the U.S.- 
Canadian border he couldnT get through 
customs without paying duty — $150 — 
which he didn't have with him. 


This happened at midnight. Taylor had 
to go back to Killington to get the money. 
On the way he ran out of gas. The Ver- 
mont State Police picked him up, got him 
gas, escorted him back to the border, and 
assisted him in getting through customs 
without having to pay the duty — and 
without having to make the trek to Kill¬ 
ington and back. "We would have lost 
two days of shooting if the film hadn't 



Paul Caravatt (left), presi- 
dent of Caraoatt Communica¬ 
tions, obserues the film- 
making with Peter Hartberg 
(right), the film's executive 
producer. The skiers and 
film crew (below) often were 
on the slopes by dawn. 











gotten there that night," says Clifford. 

Fred Andresson of Cevas, the firm that 
supplied the scarlet ski garb for the ac- 
tors, remembers how a man's outfit had 
to be cut down to fit Kathy Wood. Much 
to the surprise of the film crew, she be- 
came distinctly pregnant just weeks into 
the shooting and couldn't fit into the 
available women's-size garments. 
Suzanne Andrews, Hartberg's assistant, 
remembers that her job was to "iron out 
little problems. We had been shooting for 
two weeks. The suits had gotten dirty, so 
I called every dry cleaner in Rutland to 


see if I could get the suits cleaned at night 
because we were shooting from 6:00 a.m. 
to 5:00 p.m. Nobody would stay open. I 
had to wash them. I brought them back to 
the Hogge Penny Motor Inn where we 
were staying. They had washers and 
dryers but it was a night when it was ten 
degrees below zero. I put the suits in the 
washing machines and came back later to 
find a machinę broken. The girl in charge 
suggested the only thing to do was take 
the suits to another building. I had to 
carry these very heavy, now soggy wet 
suits several thousand feet in the cold to 




Kathy Wood and Walter (“Butch") Findeisen (left) 
are the on-film instructors for “The Alpine Ski 
School." Cameramen (top of page) had to be dex- 
trous to film from angles showing Kathy and 
Butch at their best. For Peter Williamson (above) 
a close-in frontal vieiv on steep terrain entailed 
a precarious ride on a toboggan. Kathy and Butch 
(right, top of page) were chosen from Killington's 
Staff of 75 ski instructors. Butch is a graduate 
of Woodstock Union High School; Kathy, from 
Brownsoille, graduated from Windsor High School. 
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that building. I was soaked from head to 
toe, but I got them all dried around mid- 
night — with no shrinkage." 

Suzanne also recalls an on-the-slope 
tale involving the top-of-the-line camera. 
"The director told Butch to ski by the 
camera and spray up some snów as he 
went by. So he came down and did a 
really super stop, but completely covered 
the camera with snów. The cameramen 
decided they didn't want that to happen 
again, but the message didn't get to 


Butch. On the next run down, actually 
the next three runs down, he repeated 
the exerdse, making really powerful 
turns, spectacular sprays of snów, think- 
ing they wanted morę when what they 
wanted was less." 

The largest single undertaking during 
the filming was to elear a track down 
Outer Limits, an awesome, 2,800-foot 
trail with a 1 , 200 -foot vertical drop that 
enjoys the reputation among expert 
skiers as the toughest trail in the East. Lo- 
cated on Killington's Bear Mountain, 
segments of the trail are nearly 70% of 
grade. 

The shooting goal was to film a skier at 
close rangę on this steep terrain, and for 
the crew this meant riding alongside the 
skiers while precariously perched on a 
toboggan. An almost perfectly smooth 
surface was created, 12 feet wide. The 
mountain's best toboggan handlers from 
Killington's Skiing Services took the to¬ 
boggan down with Peter Williamson, the 
cameraman who had to look up and back 
at the skiers and shoot at close rangę on 
the extremely difficult slope. 

These kinds of shots, Hartberg says, 
are normally filmed from behind a skier, 
getting only a back view, or with long- 
range lenses from the front that flatten 
the contour and movements. The result 
was the opportunity to see the skis in ac- 
tion no morę than ten feet from the cam¬ 
era, yet the skier was six to eight feet 
above the photographer because of the 
pitch of the slope. "That was tricky," re¬ 
calls Butch. "One slip and that sled 


would have been a runaway because of 
the steepness. I think it was morę exciting 
for the cameraman than for us." 

Everyone remembers when a 40,000- 
pound truck with a cherry picker was 
hauled onto a slope to provide a camera 
angle for shooting down at the skiers as 
they descended the trails. "We took it 
onto the Idler Trail, anchored it with a 
couple of piston bullies, and were able to 
shoot each of the different maneuvers, 
showing a progression of skills, from a to- 
tally overhead perspective. You can see 
the path and the arc. I don't think this 
kind of thing has been used before or as 
extensively as we did," Clifford con- 
tends. 

Says Hartberg of these and similar 
exercises of fortitude — and ingenuity — 
that went into The Alpine Ski School: "It 
was a very dynamie and complicated 
process because of the ordeal we went 
through to puli off something like this. 
What this means to the series," he adds, 
"is emotion, not only in the materiał used 
in the film but what the creative artist 
brings to the task. Can you produce a bad 
film when you're totally committed and 
involved in it? It is impossible to be pas- 
sive about this. It's a world-class prod- 
uct." 

This attention to quality, promises 
Hartberg, will make The Alpine Ski School 
one of the most exciting ski experiences 
viewers will see. So confident is he about 
this film that already he has contracted 
with morę than 400 of The Video Station 
Stores from coast to coast to sell The Alpine 
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Overhead angles enliven this film. A 20-łon truck with a cherry picker was hauled onto the slope to gwe cameramen this perspective. 


Ski School in video cassettes. Following 
his instinct that PMS — promotion, mar¬ 
keting and sales — are part of the total 
artistic package, Hartberg is doing every- 
thing he can to make surę that the hard 
work and the resulting high-quality 
product don't become a best-kept secret. 

What will viewers ultimately see from 
the comfort of their armchairs this 
winter? 

Stephen Eccleston, Killington Ski 
School director, explains that Kathy and 
Butch demonstrate the universally ac- 
cepted American Teaching Method of in- 
struction that is endorsed by the Profes¬ 
sional Ski Instructors of America. It was 
important, he argues, to use a universally 
accepted method so that viewing audi- 
ences all over the world can relate to it. 
"It is one of the leading approaches to 
teaching people how to ski because it 
deals morę with skill development — bal- 
ance, edging the skis, turning the skis, 
fore and aft balance, moving from one 
foot to another, pressure control. These 
skills are probably morę important than 
maneuvers because they apply equally to 
little kids, men and women, aggressive 
individuals and timid souls." 

The series will show specifically such 
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facts as that women have lower centers of 
gravity than men, and that men have 
stronger legs than women. "But we don't 
have to say very much about it/' says 
Eccleston, "because it will be very obvi- 
ous, especially in super-slow motion. I 
think some of the slow motion is going to 
be very pretty on the screen." He notes 
that the skiers — one female, one małe, 
one tali and thin, one not — lend credi- 
bility because each demonstration shows 
the difference in learning to ski. "It's very 
obvious, after watching hours of footage, 
that a lady turns skis differently than a 
man. The physics of how each one turns 


For information on 
where to buy video cassettes of 
The Alpine Ski School, contact: 

Judith A. Dunn 

Special Projects International, Inc. 
3000 Shelburne Road 
Shelburne, VT 05482 
(802) 985-8494 


is very different. Everywhere in the world 
both Kathy and Butch would be consid- 
ered expert skiers, yet the differences 
came out very graphically." 

The American Teaching Method will 
emerge in five distinct segments, tied to- 
gether with breathtaking panoramas of 
the mountain-comes-alive theme, show- 
ing Butch and Kathy poised at the top of 
one or another of Killington's five distinct 
mountain peaks, each offering different 
perspectives of the Green Mountains. 
"We feel this film introduces non-skiers 
to the grace and fluidity of alpine skiing," 
says Eccleston. "It is a showcase for 
alpine skiing, for the beauty and exdte- 
ment of it and the satisfaction that people 
can get from it, and for the different 
ranges of expression it allows people to 
have. It shows that you don't have to be a 
super skier and do all the advanced ma- 
neuvers described in skiing photos and 
literaturę to enjoy the sport. Part of what 
we've tried to show, too, is that once you 
can move a little bit on skis, it's fun out 
there." 

It will be fun, too, for armchair viewers 
to see The Alpine Ski School on television. 
Killington this winter comes alive for 
yiewers around the world. ofr 















Skiing InThe Old Days 
Is New On Film 

By Muriel deMarne 


//T guess it's something I always 
A dreamed of doing," said Rick 
Moulton. 

But when he actually undertook to 
produce a documentary film about the 
early days of skiing on this continent, lit- 
tle did he know how far his research 
would take him. Nor did he suspect the 
prominent role Vermont has played in 
the development of the sport. 

Furthermore, what he imagined would 
be a fairly short project took five long 
years, $150,000 in public and private 
funds, 50,000 feet of film, hundreds of 
man-hours, and countless miles travel- 
ling to interview over 200 old-timers who 
had been early skiers. And he praised the 
help of an expert staff as "great dedicated 
professionals." 

The result of those five years, Legends of 
American Skiing, is a stunning potpourri of 
restored old black and white photo- 
graphs, vintage film footage and news- 
reels spliced together to show for 118 



Rick Moulton has given five years to putting 
the history of skiing on film. At right is 
a 1936 view of the tow on Gilbert's Hill in 
Woodstock — the U.S.A/s first ropę tow. 


minutes how the sport grew in America, 
particularly between 1920 and 1940. Fea- 
tured are skiers in strange, baggy cos- 
tumes on long, wooden skis, plus first- 
person commentaries by renowned ski 
pioneers such as the la te Lowell Thomas. 

"The hardest part was finding the 
funding," said Rick. "I was always scout- 


ing for money." Even in the eleventh 
hour he had to take time out to drum up 
another $ 10,000 to complete the project. 

But if raising money was a constant 
worry, meeting the gutsy old-time skiers 
with their mind-boggling tales was pure 
joy. Besides Lowell Thomas, whose "So 
long until tomorrow" used to ring out 
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daily at the end of his radio broadcasts 
throughout the land, there was W. Av- 
erell Harriman, wealthy philanthropist 
and diplomat who developed Sun Valley; 
Sepp Ruschp, one-time national ski 
champion of Austria who, according to 
Thomas, "madę Stowe the best ski area in 
the East;" and the winsome Janet Mead 
who, with her husband Brad, developed 
Pico Peak. The list, including Sel Han¬ 
nah, Bunny Bertram, Tony Matt, and 
Charlie Lord, all legendary figures in the 
ski world, goes on and on. 

Straddling an old wooden chair, Rick 
gazed out of the window of the stone and 
wood chalet he and his spouse, Melinda, 
painstakingly built high in a mountain 
meadow in Huntington, Vermont, and 
tried to think back to when his fascination 
began with filming the history of skiing. 
"Probably it was as a kid in Hanover, 
New Hampshire, where I used to watch 
the Dartmouth ski teams working out on 
the trails behind my house. Growing up 
next door to Howard Chivers, a Dart¬ 
mouth 'great,' and later having Howard's 
brother, Warren, as my coach at Vermont 
Academy in Saxtons River didn't hurt 
either. These guys had so much charisma 
that it madę a real mark on me." 

Besides becoming a fine skier himself, 
Rick has earned a degree in history, a 
graduate degree in media, spent a year at 
the London Film School, worked for two 
years as sound director at Vermont Edu- 
cational TV in Burlington, and also taught 
advanced skiers at Mad River Glen. The 
impetus to put the history of skiing on 
film was provided by the father of a co- 
worker at Vermont ETV. John Lord's fa¬ 
ther, Charlie Lord, of Stowe, had been an 
early skier and through the years had 
earned the affectionate title of Vermont's 
"Grand Old Man of Skiing." 

Charlie, an engineer, had worked for 
the State Highway Department rebuild- 
ing roads and bridges after the 1927 flood. 
Laid off in 1933 because of the Depres- 
sion, he was immediately hired by the 
Department of Forests to lay out ski trails 
which the CCC boys in Vermont were to 
cut. Rick was fascinated by stories of his 
exploits, when even before 1933 skiing 
meant climbing steep, uncharted 
mountains, carrying your own gear, and 
crashing down through whatever 
hazards lay in your path. There were no 
trails as we know them today, no facilities 
for warming up. It was a rugged sport fit 
ordy for the stout-of-heart and strong- 
of-limb. Charlie loved it and managed to 
spend almost every winter weekend out 
on the mountains, floundering around on 
skis with some equally dedicated bud- 



dies. Fortunately, there were many old- 
timers like Charlie Lord still around. 

But, unfortunately, the intervening 
years had taken a toll. The dynamie Fred 
Harris, who had built the first public ski 
jump in the East on what came to be 
known as Harris Hill outside of Brattle- 
boro, was no longer alive. His absence 
from the picture only emphasized how 
crucial it was to get the project moving. 
Before it was completed Bunny Bertram 
and Lowell Thomas would also die: Ber¬ 
tram two days before his finał interview; 
Thomas two days after his. 

The urgent need for funding could no 
longer be ignored. The Vermont Council 
on the Humanities and Public Issues 
promised $25,000 if Rick could raise 
matching funds. Furthermore, Rick and 
his crew were given $4,000 outright as a 
smali "planning" grant. But it took a 
whole year to come up with matching 
funds. When the Mt. Mansfield Com¬ 
pany and the Woodstock Foundation 
came through with sizeable pledges and 
out-of-state sources supplied the rest, the 


project was officially launched. With 
money assured, the time arrived to pick a 
Staff. Naming himself as project director, 
Rick appointed Melinda production man¬ 
ager, Charles Morrissey as orał historia n, 
John Lord as sound engineer, Michael 
Campbell as cinematographer, and Dr. 
John Allen of Plymouth State College as 
historical researcher and consultant. 

With the new staff came new and 
widened horizons. Nathaniel Goodrich, 
in 1916 the first man to ski the Toll Road 
in Stowe, and a librarian familiar with 
Dartmouth's collection of ski materials — 
one of the best in the world — offered in- 
valuable help. So did the Norwich Uni- 
versity Library, the Woodstock and 
Stowe Historical Societies, and the Na¬ 
tional Archives in Washington, D.C. 
Rick chuckled at the mention of this one. 
"There was no category for 'skiing' back 
in the '30s so we found stuff catalogued 
under 'spills' and 'thrills/ " Twentieth 
Century Fox Movietone, through the in- 
tervention of Lowell Thomas, offered 
fascinating old sports reels, some of 
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1 . Ski Jumping at Stowe was popular in 1920-'21, long before trails 
were cleared on Mt. Mansfield. 



2 . Abner Coleman and Charlie Lord skiied to the top of Camels Hump in 
March, 1933. Notę the use of single poles. 

3 . Charlie Lord (middle) and two companions pushed themselues up Burkę 
Mountain on March 29, 1933. Abner Coleman took this photograph. 

4 . Members of the Civilian Conseruation Corps at Ranch Camp, one mile 
and a half up the Toll Road on Mt. Mansfield, assembled for a photog- 
rapher in Nouember, 1933. "The Ranch" had an "open door" policy for 
anyone who dropped by at meal time. Memories of the beans and brown 
bread still prompt fond praise for the cooks. 


which had never been viewed in their 
entirety. And leads for morę materiał 
came in from all over the United States 
and Canada. 

Much of the time in the early stages 
Rick and Melinda's house was knee deep 
in reels of film and boxes of old black and 
white photographs: fragile originals not 
easy to live with. They rented a spacious, 
sturdy — if unlovely — shack up the 
mountain behind their home to house all 
the trappings of film-making. "It was in- 
congruous," said Rick. "We had lighting 
equipment worth probably $100,000 
stashed away in an old building without 
heat or water that couldn't have cost 
many dollars to build." 

Rick arranged to meet Lowell Thomas 
for a film session at Woodstock. John 
Lord and Michael Campbell were along 
with their equipment, and so was Charlie 
Morrissey to conduct an interview. The 
idea was to photograph Thomas report- 
ing from the spot where in 1934 the first 
ropę tow in America had been con- 
structed. Trudging over the foot-deep 


snów the little group climbed up GilberTs 
Hill to the spot where the old ropę tow 
had once tugged delighted skiers. Today 
an historical marker identifies the lift. 

"Contraption" was the word Bunny 
Bertram, the intrepid old skier, had used 
in describing the tow in an interview a 
week before his death. But the following 
year he had opened his own "ski way," 
Suicide Six nearby, and it, too, boasted a 
ropę tow. The impact of this "contrap¬ 
tion" was enormous. Soon many morę 
sprang up all over New England. Ski 
trains were carrying carloads of skiers to 
northern New England. 

After Woodstock, the entourage jour- 
neyed to Stowe where Lowell Thomas 
celebrated his 89th birthday by skiing at 
Spruce Peak. 

"Stowe held so many memories," 
murmured Rick leaning back in his chair. 
To capture some of them, he invited a 
group of old-timers including Charlie 
Lord, Abner Coleman, another engineer, 
and Bill Mason, a friend of theirs from the 
"old days," to meet with the film crew up 


at the old stone hut on the south side of 
Mt. Mansfielda summit. 

One icy February morning in 1981 they 
took the chair lift as far as it went. The 
film crew lugged the heavy equipment 
the rest of the way over treacherous ice 
and snów. It was a struggle for everyone. 
Their labored breathing and occasional 
"bitter" laughter is recorded on one of 
their tapes. 

Even though John Lord had left his 
home in Buels Gore at 6:30 a.m. to get a 
fire going in the hut, when the contingent 
arrived they found the place a frigid 
shambles. The door was off its hinges and 
a huge snów drift blocked the entrance. It 
was some time before the place became 
cozy enough to generate the ambience of 
old. 

Still puffing from the climb. Bill Mason, 
who had once manufactured wooden skis 
and later laminated plastic skis in 
Waterbury, began to reminisce. 

"Skiing mushroomed around 1930. 
There were many independent groups 
meeting all over the place." He told how 
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on Sunday mornings as many as thirty 
skiers would come out from Burlington 
by bus for 45 cents a trip. 

"It was a matter of pure survival, plain 
ignorance, and brute strength," Charlie 
Lord chimed in. Nevertheless he and 
Coleman spent considerable time plan- 
ning where they would put ski trails even 
though they despaired of their plans ever 
coming to fruition. "There'11 never be a 
lift here," was the generał feeling Charlie 
recalled. It didn't, however, dim their en- 
thusiasm for the sport. In those days ski- 
ing had no commerrial aspects. It was a 
pastime for the rugged, the adventurous, 
and the slightly mad. 

Mason, because he had cross-country 
skied back in Wisconsin where he grew 
up among Norwegians, said he was 
dubbed an instant "expert" at Alpine ski- 
ing even though he had never heard the 
term before coming to Vermont. He told 
how he and his friends picked up some 
pointers on making Christiania and Tele¬ 
mark turns by reading, while skiing, little 
instruction booklets that came with their 
Northland skis. 


As the stone hut warmed up, a wealth 
of old memories came flooding back. 

Lord and Coleman lost their jobs when 
the State Highway Department ran out of 
funds in the Great Depression. But the 
Civilian Conservation Corps was being 
organized to put the unemployed to 
work. In Vermont the job of administer- 
ing the program fell to Perry Merrill, head 
of the Department of Forests and Parks 
for 37 of the 47 years he worked for the 
State of Vermont. There were 20,000 boys 
scattered in twenty camps throughout 
Vermont for whom he had to find work 
projects. Merrill told about running into 
Craig Burt, owner of the Burt Lumber 
Company in Stowe, who said, "Why not 
put your boys to work cutting ski trails?" 
Merrill liked the idea. A self-proclaimed 
"visionary" who had skied in Sweden 
while attending the Royal College of 
Forestry in 1920, Merrill told how he had 
seen the entire population on skis. His 
opportunity to promote the sport in Ver- 
mont came with the CCC. 

As MerrilLs office was right next door 
to the State Highway Department, he 



1 . Lowell Thomas broadcasts "liue" from Stowe's 
Green Mountain Inn in 1938, and from coast to 
coasł the nation heard about the joys of skiing 
in Vermont. Left to right: ]oe Fountain, 
Publicity Director for the Central Vermont 
Railroad; Lowell Thomas; Bob Isham, Manager 
of the Green Mountain Inn; and jacques 
Chaimoz, a ski instructor. 

2 . Sepp Ruschp and his "hot four" had a lot of 
fun on Mt. Mansfield in 1940. Left to right: 
Kerr Sparks, Howard Moody, Lionel Hayes, 

Otto Hallaus and Sepp Ruschp. 

3 . A Yermont Transit bus carried skiers to the 
lift at Pico Peak in the mid-1940s. 


knew Lord and Coleman and their skiing 
exploits and hired them to lay out the 
trails. Looking back at the burgeoning in- 
dustry that developed over the years, he 
admitted in an interview, "l don't want to 
take all the credit for it, but I\vas the ker- 
nel in the nut that started it all." 

The group in the old hut began shed- 
ding parkas as the temperaturę rosę. 
"Remember Ranch Camp?" Laughter 
filled the hut. They remembered. Lord 
told how Craig Burt, having madę the 
suggestion, offered a smali lumber camp 
he owned, known as Ranch Camp, one 
and-a-half miles up the Toll Road, to 
house a contingent of CCC boys from the 
nearest camp in Waterbury. The place 
was well known to skiers from years back 
as most lumber camps in those days had 
an "open door" policy for anyone who 
happened to drop by at meal time. Be¬ 
cause of its strategie location on the Toll 
Road, visitors were frequent. The 
thought of the meals produced quivers of 
nostalgia. 

"Those beans. That brown bread. That 
apricot pie. Egad!" The pungent smell of 
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the long remembered food seemed to 
permeate the hut. 

Ab Coleman remembered vividly how 
it had been: the young CCC men going 
out in winter, just as in summer, to cut 
trails — sometimes for three or four days 
at a time in snów four or five feet deep, 
working with hand saws and axes. They 
would hollow out a hole large enough to 
accommodate the whole crew, usually 
about twenty men, build a fire and cook 
lunch. Coleman said, "It wasn't so bad — 
even fun — if you knew what to do, were 
properly dressed, and had the right 
equipment. Hardly anyone had 
frostbite." 

They talked about the origins of the 
"infamous" Nose Dive and the old Bruce 
Trail, two of many laid out all over Ver- 
mont. 

"There was no such thing as grading," 
said Lord. Telling about a birch tree left in 
the middle of a trail while cutting the East 
Bowl on Burkę Mountain, he remembers 
warning his crew, "My God, it'll be fuli of 
teeth before spring." 

The first volunteer ski patrols came in 
for their share of attention. By 1939 the 
first crude, corrugated toboggans, de- 
scribed by Lord as "the hardest things in 
the world to lug up a mountain" were in 
use in Stowe where the ski patrol had be- 
come the first formal organization of its 
kind with its own orange triangular 
badges and First Aid training. 

Perhaps the most poignant interview 
took place with Janet Mead, one of the 
scintillating stars of wooden ski days, 
who, with her late husband Brad, de- 


veloped Pico Peak near Rutland. "Today 
she's still beautiful, gradous and charm- 
ing," said Rick. 

Janet had invited them to her home, a 
condominium in Sherburne facing her be- 
loved slopes. With a pair of crutches be- 
side her (she had recently broken her 
hip), she delightedly answered questions 
about the early days while the camera 
and sound track ground away. Over the 
years nonę of her ardor had dimmed. She 
described skiing in the '30s as "so exdting 
all the time — like dancing on a volcano!" 
Rick remembered how her face glowed 
with an unsuppressible radiance as she 
recalled the past. 

Her reason, she said in the interview, 
for wanting to have a ski area in Vermont 
was the young people. Compared to the 
children she had seen in Europę she 
thought they looked "pallid — as if they 
had been closed in all their lives." Also, 
she and Brad wanted their own two 
children to enjoy the benefits of winter 
sports. One of them, Andrea Mead Law- 
rence, became a gold medalist in the 1952 
Olympics. 

The film crew listened mesmerized as 
Janet told how she and Brad started in the 
ski business. "When we first came up to 
the area in 1934 and built a house off the 
main road the locals thought we were 
suspect; that we must be doing some- 
thing wrong — a nudist camp or some- 
thing." But, she and Brad persisted and 
in 1940 leased Pico Peak from Mortimer 
Proctor, head of the Vermont Marble 
Company, and opened the ski area. 
When Brad was killed in an accident in 


1942, Janet continued running the area 
alone. It was a welcome distraction and 
she loved all the public contact. 

She told about getting a cali one day 
from Lakę Placid. A strangely familiar 
voice asked, "I understand you have 
snów. Is this true?" To which she 
promptly replied, "It certainly is. Would I 
lie to anyone — much less Lowell 
Thomas?" He came over with some 
friends for a few glorious days. It was the 
start of a long friendship. 

Asked about her philosophy she waxed 
poetic. "Brad and I were captured by the 
magnitude of living; we had so much joy 
to give and found life so invigorating, so 
stimulating. Our hope was to project 
some of this into other lives; to give them 
that same intense enthusiasm in living." 

On skiing as a sport she said, "Hitting a 
bali around a golf course — that's all 
right. But skiing is so much morę. And it 
was a lot morę then than it is now — in 
the sense that you climbed." Her voice 
seemed to tremble slightly. "Going up a 
mountain and getting to the top — and all 
the vicissitudes between: the quiet, the 
depth of the snów, the animal tracks in 
the woods. . . . 

"Skiing to me is the quintessence of the 
joy of living." 

By the time the crew completed 200 in- 
terviews, 25 with Vermonters, there still 
loomed ahead the massive and tedious 
job of editing thousands of feet of film. 
Rick, Mikę and John spent the last year 
either at Campbell Films in Saxtons River 
editing, or at MichaeFs photographic 
studio in Bellows Falls, or doing sound 
work at Allan and Sally Seymour's Ver- 
mont Studio in Dummerston. Quantities 
of midnight oil were burned. They were 
lucky when they madę it home for 
weekends. 

Finally it was finished: a hauntingly 
beautiful, nostalgie film crammed with 
rare and authentic scenes of the first early 
attempts at downhill skiing and the mad- 
cap antics of men and women driven by 
their indomitable spirits, who dared 
enough to do crazy things. 

It is also laced with magnificent vistas, 
comic costumes, and hair-raising footage 
of breathtaking feats on skis. 

Rick and Melinda believe that the 
document speaks for itself — and that it 
tells volumes. It clearly shows the raw 
courage and steely determination of those 
pioneers on skis without whose efforts 
the sport today might still be in its in- 
fancy. Legends of American Skiing is a sa- 
lute to all those who dared to dream 
about skiing. 


Much of the editing of the "Legends of American Skiing" was done at Allan and Sally 
Seymour's studio in Dummerston. Michael Campbell (seated) is surrounded by Allan Seymour , 
Rick Moulton , and John Lord. For information about showings of this movie f telephone 
Moulton at (802) 434-3629 or write him at Lincoln Hill Road , Huntington , Vt. 05642. 
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High Adventure 

Has a 

Safe Retreat 

For Ned Gillette 
and Jan Reynolds 


By VIRGINIA C. Downs 
Stowe photographs by Janice Levy 



Ned Gillette and ]an Rey¬ 
nolds (right) like to pio- 
neer the world's heights 
and then return to Vermont 
for respites from what they 
cali "aduenture skiing." 

Ned is seen (right, above) 
on their "Grand Circle" 
of Mount Euerest. They 
are the first to ski and 
trek on all sides of the 
world's highest mountain. 
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W HAT ARE YOUR THOUGHTS as yOU 
ascend the icy cliffs of the world's 
highest mountain, buffeted by freezing 
gale winds? You're dizzy from lack of 
oxygen and your food pack has been 
empty for five days. 

Ask two Vermonters and they tell you 
that thinking of anything in these condi- 
tions is a struggle. Climbing at high 
altitudes blunts their mental powers. But 
Jan Reynolds and Ned Gillette have a so- 
lution. They play mind games to keep 
alert, imagining themselves back in Ver- 
mont. It works every time for these vet- 
eran mountaineers. Their latest achieve- 
ment is being the first to ski and trek on 
all sides of Mount Everest. 

"In those high altitudes it's stark white 
and gray, not a tree in sight," Ned ex- 


plains. "I keep thinking green, picturing 
the peace and safety of my home in 
Stowe. It's one of those strengths that 
keeps you going." He pauses, a question- 
ing glance inviting Jan's thoughts. 

"Yeah, and you surę need all the 
strength you can get when there's only 
half the oxygen your body needs, and 
you feel as if you have a terminal case of 
fiu," she adds. "I just plunk one foot after 
the other, daydreaming thoughts about 
the warmth of family life on the farm in 
Salisbury when I was a kid. I see myself 
driving the cows into the barnyard after 
milking, tossing hay bales down from the 
mow, reading a book up in my favorite 
apple tree. And the front porch with the 
old wooden rockers, that's home to me. 
You let these images flash in front of you 


as you slog along up there on a sub-zero 
day." 

Talk of bone-chilling Everest blasts 
seems a remote fantasy while visiting at 
Ned's rustic lodge in Stowe. It's a luli for 
the ski expeditioners, a month after their 
return from their "Grand Circle of 
Everest" pilgrimage. It's a scene to feed 
daydreams for futurę explorations. 

In the three years Ned and Jan have 
been pioneering the world's heights to- 
gether, their style has been to put a dash 
of novelty into their travels, chalking up 
first achievements wherever they go. 
They cali it "adventure skiing." 

Ned puts it this way: "Our specialty is 
approaching mountains in an imaginative 
way, going around Everest instead of up, 
climbing the Himalayas in the winter 
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"When you trauel as much as we do it's like 
Corning home to an intimate stałe park when we come 
back to Vermont. It's serene. It's peaceful. 
You never appreciate Vermont so much as when 
you're away from it." — Ned Gillette 


which no Americans have done before, 
taking the harder route wherever we go/' 
When the Chinese allowed their team to 
climb in the High Pamirs two winters 
ago, they were the first Americans to be 
admitted there in 48 years. Jan madę in- 
ternational headlines that trip, setting a 
world record for high altitude skiing 
among women when she descended 
24,747-foot Muztagata, a peak never 
skied before. 

"People often wonder how we manage 
in the high winds and extreme cold," Jan 
says, "and we tell them you couldn't 
have better training than our winters here 
in Vermont. You get on top of Mt. Mans¬ 
field on a January day when it's minus 30 
with winds up to 60 miles per hour and it 
doesn't get much tougher than that any- 
where in the world/' On such days, 
when the rest of us are warm by firesides, 
Ned and Jan race along the empty slopes 
for practice. 

But Ned admits there have been times 
in the howling snowscapes when he 
questions if the hardships are worth it. 
Nostalgia takes over, a longing for such 
comforts as a long talk with his neighbor 
and good friend, Paul Percy, in the 
steamy warmth of Paul's sugar house. "I 
think to myself, 'What am I doing here? I 
love my home in Vermont and may never 
see it again.' Then the sun comes up in 
the morning and that cold campsite is all 
in the past/' 

What does it take to make a career out 
of high adventure with all its built-in risks 
— willing to sway on a ropę over steep 
glacial crevasses and hide in snów caves 
while avalanches roar past? In Jan and 
Ned's case, they say it boils down to 
growing up in a State where they have 
always felt most at home in the outdoors. 

"Jan's like a caged bear inside," Ned 
says with a laugh. He has suggested we 
talk outside on the sunny deck of the con- 
temporary home he calls his "tree 
house." Perched on an isolated hillside 
conveniently near Mt. Mansfield, it 
seems on the verge of being swallowed 
by an advancing army of maples and 
pines. 

They welcome a break from flipping 
through journal notes and squinting at 
color slides, preparing for a lecture tour. 
They can stand confinement ordy in tiny 
doses. They are both barefoot, dressed in 
running shorts and T-shirts, a far ery 
from their bulky Himalayan rigs. Tali and 
rangy, their stocky legs are muscular. 

Jan springs up the stairs, unclips her 
long single braid and shakes her brown 
hair loose in a gesture of freedom. At the 
age of 26 she looks morę like the college 
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senior she was five years ago when she mont is always physical, geographic, 
first met Ned while competing for the visual. It's a memory which spews over 
University of Vermont in a cross-country into something almost spiritual, a kind of 
ski meet on the Trapp Family trails in refreshing serenity, stability, safety, if 
Stowe. He was the ski sehool director, an you will, whereas Jan tends to remember 
Olympic skier she had heard about when Vermont as her family homestead. I ve 
she skied for Middlebury High Sehool. learned a lot from knowing the Reynolds 
He liked her dynamie style, so he hired family. They all have lots of native com- 
the university team's "most valuable mon sense." 

skier" as one of his ski instructors for the Jan laughed, wondering what her dad 
next season. would say to that. "He wishes Fd settle 

"The way I operate, Tli try just about down to a real job, something sensible 
anything once," Jan says. "My mom tells like running a bait and tackle shop. He 
me I always charted my own direction, 
probably from keeping up with five older 
brothers and sisters. Her gray-blue eyes 0 f N e d' s house in Stowe he and jan get ecjuipment ready for their next jaunt. 

peer at you intently, a square set to her “yy e 're just carrying the Vermont skiing idea to the mountains around the world," says jan. 
jaw hinting at a generous reserve of Yan- 
kee obstinacy. Her university advisers 
reeognized her free spirit when Jan as a 
sophomore calmly announced she had 
packaged her own major, calling it "Out- 
door Education." They approved, and 
away she went to Norway for a year, 
leading high sehool groups on ice elimbs 
and glacier walks. 

That kind of grit convinced Ned and 
two fellow mountain climbers, Galen 
Rowell and Jim Bridwell, that she should 
join them in a daring scheme to be the 
first to traverse the wildest of New Zea- 
land's mountains on skis. "That's where I 
found the ultimate test of friendship — 
when you have to ski roped together," 
she recalls. The adventure in 1979 was a 
suecess despite fierce obstacles. Deep 
snows and avalanehes trapped the four- 
some in a smali tent for five days with 
only tea bags dissolved in melted snów 
for sustenance. 

Bridwell as lead climber sized Jan up on 
that trip as the team's "leveling 
influence." He told Ned, "She's not just 
out to prove what she ean do; she always 
has something worthwhile to say." 

Ned adds, "Part of the reason Jan is so 
tough on expeditions is she really enjoys 
being out. In expeditions you're out all 
the time. She's got great physical 
endurance, too. She never lets things get 
her down." 

He believes that kind of balance is bred 
into you coming from a Vermont back- 
ground. "I don't think there's much 
better education than growing up here. 

My maternal grandfather was always 
fond of saying, 'You can raise a boy in the 
country and send him to live in the city 
but you can't raise a boy in the city and 
train him to live in the country.' He was a 
farmer in Springfield, the same kind of 
man as Jan's father — kind of shy and 
grumpy with a heart of gold." 

Ned continues: "My memory of Ver- 


likes to keep everyone in the family 
within ten miles of home." But common 
sense notwithstanding, Senator S. Seeley 
Reynolds, Jr., looked secretly pleased the 
morning two winters ago in Montpelier 
when Lieutenant-Governor Madeleine 
Kunin announced to the assembled law- 
makers that a Vermont girl had just skied 
at the highest altitude of any woman in 
the world. Colleagues interpreted his 
smile as saying, "At least she paid atten- 
tion when I told her 'Do the best at what- 
ever you undertake.' 
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Ned credits his upbringing in a 
business-oriented family with tingeing 
his expeditioneering with "a strain of 
conservatism, a tendency to be cautious " 
With his father as president of Vermont's 
largest granite firm. Rock of Ages, "there 
was a lot of generał business talk around 
the house." He remembered it when he 
began to approach potential expedition 
sponsors, including such wide-ranging 
backers as National Geographic Magazine 
and the tobacco firm of R. J. Reynolds. 

But skiing for a living wasn't exactly 
what Robert Gillette had in mind for his 
son when he sent him to Dartmouth Col¬ 
lege. "He thought he was sending me 
down a channel of conformity, the all- 
around American kid who would get 


himself a nice business position." It's not 
hard to imagine Ned, shorn now of the 
black beard he wears on climbs, dressed 
in a proper three-piece suit and seated 
behind an executive's desk. His angular 
face and aquiline nose, the bookish spec- 
tacles, give him a deceptively profes- 
sional air. After college graduation in 
1969, he did make one faint attempt at a 
business career when he enrolled for an 
MBA program at the University of Col¬ 
orado. "I showed up the first day, then 
fled for my life and got turned onto 
mountaineering." 

"We had a couple of rough years when 
my father couldn't accept what I was 
doing but I kept teasing him that it was 
his fault, after all. He was always a great 


outdoorsman and I went along with him 
everywhere, hiking, sailing, whatever. 
He started me skiing at the age of three 
on East Corinth's old ropę tow so you can 
see how gung-ho he was." 

Robert Gillette is 69 now but still likes 
the thrill of downhill skiing. And both 
parents are totally behind their son's ven- 
ture today. "They see that it's really a 
business, one where we're giving a lot 
back to people," Ned says. 

"Not only that," Jan adds, "but it's a 
business that's right for Vermont. With 
our Caldwells, Cochrans and Kochs, 
Vermont is internationally known for its 
skiing. We're just carrying the Vermont 
skiing idea to the mountains around the 
world." 


Pioneering, for Jan Reynolds, is a Family Trait 


J an Reynolds knew what pioneering and risk-taking were 
long before she stepped into her first pair of skis. She grew 
up listening to the deeds of her ancestor Ann Reynolds Story, a 
heroine of the Revolutionary War. 

The seven Reynolds children would often hike the land their 
forebear had tramped, stalking deer and partridge with their fa¬ 
ther just as Ann Story had done with her five children eight 
generations before. 



Jan and her dad , State senator S. Seeley Reynolds , visit the Ann Story cabin. 


"That's where Ann scared off that royalist traitor." S. Seeley 
Reynolds would announce to his wide-eyed youngsters as they 
peered over the bank of the Otter Creek below their home. Then 
the anecdotes would roli out about "the woman who could 
handle an ax and peavey along with the strongest men in the 
settlement." After Ann's husband was crushed to death under a 
falling mapie while clearing their land for planting, the stubborn 
young widów left her native Connecticut with her smali chil¬ 
dren, making her way by primitive trails to the wilderness site. 

The widów Story was towering not just in stature but in her 
fervor for the new Revolutionary cause. She had come to the 
north woods country to be a free landowner. "Give me a place 
among you and see if I am the first to desert my post," she chal- 
lenged the Green Mountain Boys. Her stolid bearing won them 
over. She became their spy and courier, her cabin their meeting 
place. Ann's children were her sentinels, patrolling the edges of 
the forest. 

The farmer-rangers would tie their canoes downstream, creep 
stealthily to her doorway and slip through with a whispered 
password. There they hid kegs of gunpowder and heard tips on 
enemy maneuvers. From her cabin door, Ann dug a long, deep 
tunnel to a safe thicket near the creek, an escape route for her 
rebel allies. 

As enemy raids spread, settlers urged Ann to join their 
exodus to safety. But she refused to desert her post. She and her 
children waited out the war, alone in the wilderness. 

After Ann's death in 1817, at the age of 82, her contem- 
poraries liked to tell historians about her defiant run-in with 
Ezekiel Jenny, a royalist neighbor who held her at musket point, 
accusing her of spying for the rebels. Squaring her hefty shoul- 
ders and eyeing Jenny sternly, she retorted, "I have no fear of 
being shot by so consummate a coward as you." That ripostę 
sent him scurrying downstream. 

For their bicentennial project, Salisbury townspeople chose to 
honor Ann Story by constructing a Garrison-type cabin on the 
site of her original log home. Near it a simple monument was 
erected "in grateful memory of her service in the struggle of the 
Green Mountain Boys for independence." 
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WELCOME 


Christmas Returns 
Tb the Plymouth Notch 

Church 


Words and photographs by Alan W. Perkins 


//TĄ7e sounded better than the 
V V Mormon Tabernacle Choir," 
said one happy-looking young man. 
"What a nice place — what a nice 
sound," said another. "I hope they do 
this every year," said an older woman. 

Comments like these were heard as the 
congregation walked out of the Plymouth 
Notch Union Church into the five-below 
cold on the Sunday evening before 
Christmas last year. These people had 
just taken part in the first Christmas ser- 
vice held there in a generation. 

This church has a long and varied his- 
tory. Built in 1840 as a meetinghouse by 
the people of the Notch, and redesigned 
inside and refurbished in 1890, the 
church has served its community well. In 
1890, while young Calvin Coolidge was 
attending St. Johnsbury Academy, the 
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Allison Lucas (preuious page) hangs a wreath on the door of the Plymouth 
Notch Community Church. Inside (below), Kathy Donald decorates loith 
pine boughs and candles, and practices on the Estey organ once played 
by Calvin Coolidge's mother. Allison's mother, Pam Lucas, leads 
the Christmas seruice with a Mennonite minister, Nevin Bender. 


original box pews were removed, and 
from locally grown pine, local craftsmen 
installed the "carpenter gothic" interior. 
The futurę President's father and step- 
mother were leaders in this transforma- 
tion of the building, and very active in the 
congregation. 

Here Calvin Coolidge and his family 
joined in affirming their faith. People liv- 
ing in Plymouth Notch and surrounding 
communities came here for christenings, 
marriages, and funerals. For many gen- 
erations they have come to sing songs of 
gladness and songs of sadness. 

Because Plymouth has always been a 
smali community, keeping the church 
going and repaired has been difficult. But 
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by hosting many lOć-a-plate dinners, 
holding card parties in homes during 
long winter evenings, making friendship 
quilts to be sold for the benefit of the 
church, and by working together, the 
people of Plymouth have been able to 
keep their church alive. 

At the center of this church for genera- 
tions have been members of the Coolidge 
family. They have always had a pew 
here. The President's stepmother played 
the Estey organ madę in Brattleboro, the 
same instrument which so proudly led 
the singing at the last Christmas service. 

Charles Hoskison, life-long resident of 
the Notch, recalls that in the pre-World 
War II winters it used to take two days to 





















warm the church by wood stove. In the 
early 1940s an oil furnace was installed. 
He remembers they had a hard time try- 
ing to find an oil tank during the war. 

In the 1920s a Social Union was formed 
to assist the church. It lasted morę than 50 
years and during that time served many 
church suppers, sponsored many whist 
parties, auctions, sales and quilting bees. 
The Social Union paid for a new roof, 
new coats of paint, and other repairs the 
building required from time to time. 

There wasn't just concern for the build¬ 
ing. The Social Union took care of the 
shut-ins of the community, and bought 
presents for the children and elderly at 
Christmas time. Eliza Hoskison, Charles' 
wife, and Vivian Blanchard, who lives 
across the road, remember they were in 
Rutland buying things for the Christmas 
boxes on December 7, 1941, when they 
heard about Pearl Harbor. 

But use of the church was reduced to 
summer services, and these were 
sparsely attended. This decline saddened 
the local residents who cared about the 
church, but there didn't seem to be much 
interest in it any morę. 

Occasionally a Lutheran minister camp¬ 
ing at the Calvin Coolidge State Park near 
the Notch offered to conduct summer 
services. In the 1950s, the Mennonites 
who moved into the Bridgewater area 
used the structure to teach Bibie School 
and to assemble on Sunday evenings. 

In 1969 the Church decided to give its 
building to the Calvin Coolidge Memoriał 
Foundation. Several of the community's 
buildings had been acquired by the State 
for preservation in the Plymouth Notch 
Historie District, and it was hoped the 
Foundation could keep the church alive 
and make it available to the thousands of 
visitors who come to Plymouth every 
year. Morę recently, the Coolidge Foun¬ 
dation has held meetings there, con- 
nected with its programs dedicated to the 
memory of the 30th President. Neverthe- 
less, the church was hardly active. 

By the late 1970s the building needed 
repairs again. The foundation walls were 
weak, a new roof was needed, and the 
furnace was not safe. With donations and 
gifts, the Coolidge Foundation fixed the 
church from its basement to its roof. An 
anonymous donor stepped forward to 
offer a new furnace. 

The cellar was cleaned up. It had been 
used as a sort of catch-all; after funerals 
and weddings it had served as a de- 
pository for the flower baskets and 
stands, vases and urns. Anything not 
needed any longer was put in the cellar 
and forgotten. 
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With the completion of the major re- 
pairs and the installation of the new fur- 
nace last fali, the church was ready again 
for worship services. Most of the people 
in the Notch seemed to have found other 
churches to attend, or like many visitors, 
didn't want to spend time on Sunday 
mornings in church. Yet there remained a 
feeling that the church should not be 
abandoned as a place of worship. It had 
been too significant in the past to be for- 
gotten for the futurę. 

Thus developed the idea for a Christ- 
mas service — to herald the holiday sea- 
son and to celebrate completion of the 
major work on the structure. The new 
furnace would make such a service pos- 
sible. How to do it? Pam Lucas, minister 
of the Bridgewater church, was queried. 
Nevin Bender, Mennonite pastor, also 
from Bridgewater, was called. Could they 
put together a Christmas service? Surę! 
It could be done. 

A couple of articles appeared in the 
local newspapers. Word was spread from 
friend to friend, each hoping that some- 
one would show up for the service but 
not knowing if anyone would attend. 
Kathy Donald, the Foundation's secretary 
who lives in the Notch, decorated the 
building with boughs and candles. The 
floor was swept and the Windows 
cleaned. The great Bibie on the pulpit was 
opened to the Christmas story in the 
Book of Lukę. Kathy practiced on the 
Estey organ. Ali was in readiness by late 
Sunday afternoon. The sun set after a 
crystal elear day. Would anyone come? 

The service was scheduled for 7:00 
p.m. At 6:30 p.m., when the photog- 
rapher drove up and parked in the 
squeaky snów, no one was there. By 6:40 
p.m. Pam Lucas was there, with her fam- 
ily. Kathy came and unlocked the door 
and turned on the lights. By 6:45 p.m. 
morę cars were arriving. At least a few 
people would be there. By 7:00 p.m. the 
church was nearly filled with sixty-five 
people — young, old, and many in be- 
tween. Some were single people; many 
came as families. 

Ali gathered in this historie church to 
celebrate the birth of Jesus, to pray to¬ 
gether, and standing in a circle of love 
around the sanctuary, to light candles to¬ 
gether. They had come to celebrate this 
special time of the year in a very special 
place. Afterwards, despite the sub-zero 
temperaturę, they were not cold as they 
walked into the night. 


Christmas in this hamlet was part of Calrin Coolidge's 
boyhood. He was raised in the homestead across 
from the Plymouth Notch Church. 
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Yermontfs Snoweaters Are Winners 


Words and photographs by Janet Steward 


T hey plow snów for a living, working 
long and irregular hours during 
winter storms, getting complaints and 
few compliments. What do they do for 
recreation and recognition? Many com- 
pete in the Annual Snoweaters Competi- 
tion. 

This contest is not what its name im- 
plies. People with numbers taped to their 
shirts, and belts loosened, do not sit 
down at tables and commence to gobble 
up enormous dishfuls of snów set in front 
of them. Instead, it is a test of snowplow- 
ing skills open to municipal and state di- 
vision teams from all over Vermont, with 
the top three winners from this contest 
advancing to the International Snowplow 
Competition in Clayton, New York. 
Sponsored by a South Barre firm. 


Reynolds and Son, this competition fea- 
tures the snowplow operators who work 
arduously to keep Vermont / s winter 
roads open for travel. 

The 2nd Annual Snoweaters Competi¬ 
tion took place at the Barre Town Elemen- 
tary School on January 20, 1982 — a day 
predicted to be rather milo, temperatures 
ranging from 30° to 35° Fahrenheit, with 
light winds under partly cloudy skies. 
That sounded both comfortable and en- 
couraging sińce a forecast of snów would 
have kept contestants close to home and 
possibly have caused the Competition to 
be postponed to a later datę. The forty 
competitors had been arriving at the 
school sińce 7:00 a.m. to register, dra w 
for positions, and — most importantly — 
try out the trucks. The teams of two — a 


driver and a wing-director — were not 
allowed to bring their own eąuipment, so 
the two brand-new trucks donated by 
local businesses were eąually unfamiliar 
to all contestants. Everybody was eager to 
take them for a "test plow" and try to get 
a "feel for the Controls." Wing directors 
manipulated the blades used for "shelv- 
ing snów" off snowbanks. 

To the refrain of "The Ballad of the 
Snowman" blaring through the loud- 
speakers, "a toast to all the snowmen 
plowing their own history," the State of 
Vermont District #6 team was first to 
traverse the two-part circuit. On the 
count of ". . . three, two, one, . . . go!" 
the truck spęd down the course, for each 
entry is judged on time performance. The 
first section presented such obstacles as 
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mailboxes and telephone poles among 
which the plow had to weave. 

The second section presented irregu- 
larly spaced pylons with cans on top of 
them. The cans had to be pushed off 
while leaving the pylons upright — a 
gentle maneuver for a bulky snowplow 
and blade. Wingmen raised plow blades 
and there were cheers from onlookers as 
cans went flying, and moans when py¬ 
lons toppled at the same time. 

Ali the time each team was under the 
pressure of the clock to finish in 56 sec- 
onds, the predetermined "safe time" that 
was not too fast but definitely not too 
slow. Any deviation from 56 seconds re- 
sulted in point deductions. Points were 
also added or subtracted depending on 
each driver's performance in sections one 
and two. While concentrating on speed, 
each team also had to concentrate on 
negotiating successfully the course's ob- 
stacles, for they were scored on all three 
aspects of the trial. The best possible 
score was 197 points. 

By mid-morning the temperaturę was 
still stuck on 15°, not anywhere near the 
forecast of 30° to 35°. Steve Anderson, the 
co-chairman and master of ceremonies, 
announced over the microphone that "we 
have arranged for a little snów in this 
area, only for effect. Do not be concerned 
about snów falling in your home terri- 
tory." It snowed heavily all morning with 
occasional gusts of wind making for poor 
visibility and bitter temperatures. "This 
will improve my score," said one contes- 
tant; "it seems morę like the real thing." 

However, as the snów continued to 
drift thickly down, settling heavily on 
shoulders and hats and elsewhere when 
it wasn't being whirled and twirled by 
bursts of wind, the competitors became 
less jovial. The plowmen were growing 
concerned about their primary jobs: keep- 
ing the roads elear in their towns and 
distriets. 

By lunchtime it was still snowing hard. 
All of the teams had madę the first of two 
runs and there was speculation that the 
afternoon activities would have to be can- 
celled. Nonetheless, State policemen as- 
sured the worried competitors that roads 
were still in good condition, persuading 
them to enjoy the lunch inside the school 
and the humor provided by "Represen- 
tative" Danny Gore, Vermont's perpetual 
candidate for "Gove(r)nor" whose cam- 
paign slogan is "Milk Cows Not Tax- 
payers." 

Conditions were still blizzard-like 
when spectators and participants left the 
cafeteria to take positions for the after¬ 
noon events. Each of the teams had a 


chance to improve its score with a second 
run. As a comic interlude the judges 
(most of whom were the competitors 7 
supervisors) got to show what they could 
do — and could not do — when they tried 
to maneuver plows and wings through 
the course. 

When the contest was completed the 
Town of Weathersfield had placed first 
with a score of 148. In second place was 
the State of Vermont District #1 team, 
from Bennington, while the Town of 
Williston placed third. 

The awards ceremony, short and un- 
pretentious, took place in the school au- 
ditorium. Frank Aldrich, the Director of 
Maintenance in the Agency of Transpor¬ 
tation, handed out the trophies. The 
winners didn't give any speeches; they 
seemed to have little time or inclination 
for glory. 

The audience was also quiet; wives and 
children who put up with the odd 
schedules of plow drivers, and their 



peers, had already had a fuli day of dem- 
onstrating skills and swapping stories 
about great snów storms and irate drive- 
way shovelers who curse the drivers. 
Some participants had been up sińce be- 
fore dawn, and uneasy through the day 
about how much snów had fallen in their 
own communities, they were anxious to 
head home. They were wondering if they 
might be working on the roads during the 
night ahead. 

I glanced out the auditorium window 
after the last trophy had been awarded 
and the finał handshake had occurred. 
The late afternoon sky was clearing, sun- 
light was trying to pierce the clouds, and 
no snowflakes were filtering through the 
air. I felt good for the drivers on their 
homeward trek. 

In February the International Snow¬ 
plow Competition was held in Clayton, 
New York, in the Thousand Island Re¬ 
gion of the St. Lawrence Yalley, and the 
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three top teams from Vermont were pres- 
ent. Also iiwited to participate was the 
Montpelier crew of Mikę Horton and Bill 
Russell, who had won the statewide con- 
test in 1981 but were unable to compete 
internationally because a lack of snów in 
Clayton cancelled the event that year. 
Horton and Russell out-performed 97 
other teams to win the 1982 champi- 
onship. I was delighted to learn they won 
a trophy so large they had difficulty 
squeezing it into their car for the ride 
home to Montpelier from Clayton. They 
also received kisses from Miss Thousand 
Islands at the Blizzard Bali. 

Snoweating has its rewards for stalwart 
drivers who are proud of their skills. 



Below: Whoops! A snowplow in competition has just knocked over a course marker. 
Above: Scores were posłed regularly so spectałors can keep informed. The best 
possible score was 197; the winning score was 148. Right: The Montpelier team 
of Bill Russell (left) and Mikę Horton won first place at the International 
competition at Clayton, New York. They bested 97 other teams. 





















A NEW WINTER SPORT, 

Snów Surf ing 

IS PUTTING ON A SHOW 


By Marjorie Ryerson 
Photographs by Richard Howard 







"One lesson and you've got the basics down." 


W hat is snów surfing? Often de- 
scribed as a cross between water 
skiing, downhill skiing, and skate board- 
ing, Paul Graves of Woodstock says snów 
surfing makes him feel like a ballet 
dancer. "When the powder is deep, and I 
go tripping back and forth, controlling 
the runs with great precision, making 
sweeping curves across the mountain- 
side, I feel like Tm dancing. It's a feeling 
you can't even begin to describe in 
words. It's a rare and natural high." 

Snów surfing came to Woodstock last 
February for two dramatic days as 200 
daring competitors, and twice as many 
enthusiastic spectators, assembled for the 
National Snów Surfing Championships. 
The snów surfers hurtled down the steep, 
snowy hillside at the Suicide Six Ski 
Area, standing upright and sideways on 
single boards measuring 11 inches in 
width. For the previous eight years the 
National Championships have been held 
in Michigan; Woodstock was the first site 
outside of the Midwest to be selected for 
hosting this annual event. 

When conditions are icy, as they were 
last February at Suicide Six, snów surfing 


becomes a sport of tremendous speed. 
On the slick slope at Suicide Six, the 
competitors came flying down the hillside 
at speeds approaching 60 miles per hour. 

"There's nothing as fast a human can 
do without a vehicle," competitor Tom 
Sims declared as he breathlessly headed 
for the top again for another run. "lt's a 
total thrill of speed." 

Dressed in a variety of fashions, from 
running shoes and blue jeans to hiking 
boots and form-fitting ski suits, the surf¬ 
ers all agreed that the exhilaration and the 
beauty are what keep them coming back 
for morę. 

"This is the fastest Fve ever gone on a 
board," said Jim Trim of Michigan after 
the finals on February 14." Today it's icy. 
Powder is easier to ride. In powder, you 
can cut back and forth to keep your speed 
down." 

Paul Graves, the organizer of the 
Woodstock competition, is also a past na- 
tional champion. He explained that those 
who competed in either the slalom or the 
downhill surfing could fali only once dur- 
ing the 400-foot race, and they had to be 
standing as they crossed the finish linę. 



Snów surfing reyuires only a single board, about eleven inches in width, and a 
pair of nimbie legs. Powdery snów is best, but ice at Woodstock last February 
caused racers like Doug Bouton of Bonduille (left) to reach 60 miles per hour. 
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With his fists clenched from exritement, 
he spent both days at the finish linę with 
a stop watch, shouting encouragement as 
the competitors flashed past. 

Although numerous surfers fell morę 
than once, disqualifying themselves, 
nonę of them was morę than bruised. 
"You just don't get hurt in this sport/' 
Graves insisted. 'The bindings are de- 
signed to prevent injuries." 

Now twenty-eight years old, Graves is 
credited with originating the sport. 
Twenty years ago, he said, he ex- 
perimented by riding a friend's cross- 
country ski down a snowy hill in East 
Brunswick, New Jersey. "I was hooked. 
While my friends were sledding or 
downhill skiing, I was snów surfing in a 
sport as yet unnamed and unrecog- 
nized." 

In 1972, Graves added some leather 
straps to his board, tucked his feet in 
them, and discovered he could then do 
flips and 360 degree turns. He had un- 
wittingly invented freestyle snów surfing 
and, with his awesome skill at the sport, 
was soon flooded with requests to do 
demonstrations all over the nation. 

In the mid-1960s a board similar to 
Graves's, called a "Snurfer," was built 
and marketed. But the Snurfer, according 
to Graves, was basically no morę than a 
toy. "You slid downhill and usually off at 
the same time." 

Then, in the late '60s, a Michigan man 
named Leo Parks bought the original pat¬ 
ent to the board, redesigned it, and began 
holding national competitions. In 1979, 
Graves entered one of the Michigan con- 
tests and came away with the champi- 
onship in the freestyle division. 

"I guess I have fallen into the position 


Chris Karol of Putney (above) inspects his snowboard before 
descending the course at the Suicide Six Ski Area. 
Erie Moynier (below) takes a tumbie , but with steely concen- 
tration David Alert (right) of Woodstock maintains his balance. 
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of being the Grandpappy of snów 
surfing," Graves conceded. "For the past 
four or five years, we have been expand- 
ing the sport and the public's awareness 
of it. We have pushed hard for better 
eąuipment and for greater acceptance of 
the sport. We have just recently per- 
suaded insurance companies to cover our 
competitors. A few years ago, we 
couldn't get on major ski areas." 

For several years Graves has been giv- 
ing snów surfing lessons at Woodstock's 
other ski area, Mt. Tom. "It's not hard to 
learn," he exclaimed. "After one lesson 
you've got the basics down. From there 
on, you just enjoy yourself." 

Graves is not the only Vermonter earn- 
ing a national reputation for his skill in 
snów surfing. The winner of the slalom 
race this year, Doug Bouton, who flew 
down the slalom course in 15.71 seconds, 
comes from Bondville. Todd Shove and 
William Peabody, who placed first and 
second in the Amateur Competition, are 
from South Woodstock. And finalists 
Keith Kimmel and Charlie Clouser are 
from Burlington and Thetford. 
"Although we're a smali State," Graves 
noted proudly, "we've got the cream of 
the crop here. Bouton is in a class by him- 
self, a real athlete. 

"Surfing has really taken off in 
California, Michigan and Canada. New 
England is one of the last areas to go wild 
for the sport. But now it's happening," 
Graves observed. 

Graves's enthusiasm for snów surfing 
is so intense that he even viewed last Feb- 
ruary's difficult conditions as positive. 
"Because of the tough icy conditions to- 
day," he commented as he watched morę 
than half the finalists disqualify before 
the finish linę, "we've set new standards 
for the competition. We'll see even better 
bindings and edges coming out of this." 

During the February 13th preliminaries 
the top 16 men in the downhill competi¬ 
tion finished within 1.5 seconds of each 
other. He grinned broadly. "That's the 
kind of challenge we like to see." 

The winner of the downhill champi- 
onships, Californian Tom Sims, first 
snów surfed in eighth grade in Had- 
denfield, N.J. "I madę my own board, 
put sheet metal on the bottom, and took 
it to school for my friends to try. Pretty 
soon the whole school was addicted." 

Sims, a 32-year-old, top-ranking inter- 
national competitor, is now the owner of 
the largest skate board company in the 
world. "My company makes snów 
surfing boards, skate boards, water skis, 
roller skates and just about any other 
sporting equipment that I use in the 


"The best hills for surfing are often hidden 
— like Yermont swimming holes in summer." 



Kmin Workman readies himself at the starting 
gate utop the slope at Suicide Six. Winning 
time for the 400-foot course was 15.71 seconds. 
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to the Sports Show in New York last year, 

I met a Japanese importer, Kazuo Ogura, 
who saw some of the Vermont boards 
built by Burton Snowboards, and sim- 
ply fell in love with the whole concept. 
Ogura is so fired up that I think in the 
near futurę Japan is going to turn over 
a lot of its major ski areas to the sport/' 

This past summer, Ogura spent several 
weeks in Vermont working out the details 
for a trip to Japan for Graves. Ogura 
wants Graves to come this winter to give 
demonstrations, and wants him to come 
next winter with a team of snów surfers 
to make a film on the history and the 
teaching of the sport. He wants the team 
also to hołd clinics for ski instructors so 
they can teach the sport to others. "Japan 
is taking off," Graves said. "I expect we'll 
get a LOT of Japanese riders." 

Graves, in cut-off shorts and sandals 
last July, said he was going to Prov- 
incetown, Massachusetts, in a few weeks 
to practice on the sand dunes of Cape 
Cod. "Surfing on dunes is really big out 
in California, and Tm expecting to see a 
major explosion of snów surfing in 
California this winter. Here in the East 
the ski areas are starting to provide sepa- 
rate slopes for surfing. 

"Besides, people are always looking for 
new things to try, new challenges, new 
rushes," he said. "We're filling that need. 
My dream is to see bi-country champi- 
onships, and then take the best three or 
four from each country, and put on a 
show. I mean PUT ON A SHOW!" <**> 


sports I personally enjoy," he said 
modestly. "I keep designing these prod- 
ucts so I can design my pleasures into my 
business. Currently, Tm working on the 
design for a urethane fishing pole." 

Sims's downhill victory last February 
was achieved in a breath-taking 9.31 sec- 
onds. Bob Novak of Michigan placed sec- 
ond in 9.35 seconds, and Vermonter 
Bouton placed third with a time of 9.59. 
Bouton's 15.71 seconds win in the slalom 
was followed by New Hampshire surfer 
Chris Karol with a 19.49, and Canadian 
Louis Fournier with a 20.13. 

This simple sport, which can be en- 


joyed on sand dunes as well as on snów, 
has ballooned into a multi-million dollar 
industry in the twenty years sińce it be- 
gan. According to Graves, "There are 
now around two-and-a-half million rid¬ 
ers all over the world. People as far away 
as Japan are using the boards on sand 
dunes, and the television show That's In- 
credible did a feature on the burgeoning 
sport. Last year, snów surfing took hołd 
as a competitive sport in the snowy 
mountains of Chile. 

T've had requests to hołd the next na- 
tional championships in Michigan, New 
Hampshire and California. When I went 


Jake Carpenter of Manchester makes the boards he 
uses to surf — and also demonstrates the grace 
that other surfers admire. Seoeral Vermonters 
are among the top surfers nationally. 






From 

]ake Carpenter's 
Barn 

Snowboards 

Go 

Worldwide 

By Morgan Heussler 
Phołographs by Richard Howard 

T his is Jake Burton Carpenter (above) 
of Manchester, Vermont, sil k- 
screening his insignia on one of the 
snowboards he makes in the 100-year-old 
converted barn behind his house on 
Route 7. Silk-screening is one of the finał 
steps in Jake's method for producing a 
finished board from uncut rock mapie 
and laminated hardwood. Behind him are 
several boards hanging up to dry. He and 
his colleagues at Burton Snowboards 
make about 100 boards at a time, and 
produce several thousand each year. 

Jake began ma king snowboards five 
years ago, when he was 23, first in Strat- 
ton and Londonderry before moving to 
Manchester. "Of course," he explains, "I 


expected im media te success. But the first 
two seasons were not easy. Working out 
design problems, I madę 100 prototypes 
before coming up with my first successful 
model, The Bnckhill. That first year I 
didn't even have boards ready for Christ- 
mas buyers." 

How did he get interested in snow¬ 
boards? In 1969, the Brunswick Corpora¬ 
tion put out the first snowboard called the 
"snurfer." Jake, fifteen, was given one for 
Christmas. Growing up in Lawrence, 
New York, on Long Island, he had surfed 
on the ocean, so snów surfing was an 
easy transition. Spending winter vaca- 
tions in Vermont he had ample oppor- 
tunities to enjoy snów surfing. He he¬ 


ca me intrigued with the potential of the 
sport. "The Brunswick snurfer was just a 
toy," he said. "Almost from the begin- 
ning I was interested in trying to make 
my own board. I just couldn't believe that 
nobody ever had." 

Today, Jake is in his fifth season and 
doing well. His Staff has expanded and 
the business has become a year-round 
opera tion. 

There are now four different boards 
produced by Burton Snowboards. Two 
new models, The Powdergun and The 
Performer , are specialized boards. The 
first is designed "for the all-out powder 
rider/' the second for surfing at ski areas 
and on packed snów. Two other models 
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the north country toiled up long hills just 
for the thrilling rush of speed downward, 
trying to master careening sleds around 
treacherous turns, over fearful bumps, 
and through narrow gaps between trees? 
Jake, who also enjoys sledding, feels that 
"sledding is something you really can't 
get that good at. Snów surfing is morę of 
a challenge." 

Burton Snowboards are sold across the 
continent, and 20% are exported to Eu¬ 
ropę and Japan. Within Vermont, snow¬ 
boards are particularly popular in Bur¬ 
lington, Woodstock, and, of course, 
Manchester. Snowboards are sold at the 
shop on route 7, but most of the business 
is done by retailers. Burton Snowboards 
come with a one-year guarantee and only 
1.5% came back last year for repairs. 

Jake likes to compare surfing with 
cross-country skiing. "It's a great sport 
for people to get into and do for them- 
selves." Like the na me of his most popu¬ 
lar board, The Backhill, Jake often avoids 
the crowded ski slopes. Where are his fa- 
vorite spots to surf? They can be any- 
where, he explains. Powder surfing he 
enjoys the most. "Trudging through the 
woods you can find lots of places that 
suck in windblown snów. They are like 
swimming holes in Vermont in the sum- 
mer. The best spots are the ones that are 
hidden." cc>o 


tion stage quickly. You can teach your- 
self." Instruction is available, however, 
for those who want it. Smali groups can 
make reservations at Burton Snowboards 
to go on safaris — lessons conducted on 
hills nearby. After about an hour each 
group will have learned the basics of 
snów surfing. 

His father, Jake added, has another in- 
teresting explanation for the popularity of 
snowboards. Encouraging and en- 
thusiastic about Jake's new venture, his 
father contends that snów surfing has an 
appeal similar to sledding. That makes 
sense. How many times have people in 


Making snowboards recjuires a craftsmans skill. Jake Burton Carpenter is pictured herc 
at the beginning of the process he ealls "shaping operations." The first step (left) is 
marking out the board. The board is then cut with a bandsaw (below) —a dusty job recjuiring 
a mask. The third step is sanding the board to exact measurements. For information, address 
Burton Snowboards at Manchester Center, Yermont 05255, or phone (802) 362-4000. 


are The Backyard and The Backhill. The 
Backyard is the least expensive model for 
beginning and casual snów surfers. The 
best selling snowboard is the versatile 
Backhill — "a perfect board to learn and 
compete on." In the national champi- 
onships at Woodstock last February, five 
of the top seven competitors in both 
events were surfing on Burton Snow¬ 
boards. 

The sport has grown incredibly, and 
Jake suggests several reasons for its popu¬ 
larity. Most importantly, snów surfers 
rarely are injured. He also remarks that, 
unlike skiing, "You get past the frustra- 







A PORTFOLIO OF WINTER SCENES 



W INTER has its 

insiders — people who 
know how to enjoy the snów 
season. A horse-drawn sleigh 
(right) becomes a moving play- 
ground for spirited youngsters 
who are as coltish as the pony 
watching their fun. And the 

white cat on the cold porch roof (below) also knows how to 
deal with winter. In Vermont, an inside tip about winter 
is widely shared: 


Winter is Worth an 


Peacham scene (above) by 
George Wilson. White cat on 
porch roof in Thetford (below) 
by Jon Gilbert Fox. 


Outside Chance 
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Burlington skating scene 
by Dr. S. Henry Lampert. 
Saxtons River conoersation 
by Paul O. Boisuert. 
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T 'HE well-clad figures skating above, en- 

joying the ice rink on the Burlington shore of 
Lakę Champlain, are gwing winter an outside chance. 
For generations, Burlington children and adults have 
come down the hill to the waterfront for afternoons 
of gliding over the frozen surface of this natural 
ice. To the left, two residents of Saxtons River 
chat in the wintry outdoors before doing their chores 
in the hardware storę and elsewhere in the oillage. 
The girl making the snowman liues in Vermont's 
Northeast Kingdom, but like youngsters everywhere 
in snów country she knows that time spent out-of- 
doors can leave a statuę behind the fun. 


Girl and snowman 
by Richard W. Brown. 












D RYING the wet laundry on lines 

strung along an open porch gives Win¬ 
ter air a chance to make clothes smell fresh. 
And going outside to do chores in the barn, 
even when a light snów is falling, is a 
chance to breathe deeply of upcountry air 
that stimulates the lungs. Winter has its 
sawy insiders, thoroughly aware of outdoor 
pleasures. You won't find insiders inside 
when winter comes to Vermont; they feel 
winter is worth an outside chance. & 




Winter laundry on a 
Brattleboro porch by 
Lois Moulton. Going to 
the barn by Richard W. Brown. 

















M r^OF SPECIAL 

\\J YERMONT INTEREST 


Speaking of Winter — 

Its Beauty f Its Pleasures, 
and the Humor It Requires 

' But the winters in Vermont are so long. 

And so cold and snowy. 

How do you stand them? 

How do you keep your sanity?" 

Vermonters are familiar with criticisms of winter, usually sput- 
tered by "people from away" who react incredulously when we 
explain how enjoyable this season can be. Richard W. Ketchum 
of Dorset expresses the beauty of winter in his recent book of 
essays, Second Cutting: Letters From The Country (The Viking 
Press, $13.95), in a passage that deserves to be heard by anyone 
who thinks winter in Vermont is a self-inflicted torturę. "When 
the shoveling is done and we drive to the office on one of these 
still, frosty mornings," he says, "we are treated to the sight of 
Manchester Center off in the distance, still half asleep, plumes 
of white smoke rising straight into the air and steam coining off 
the Battenkill in enormous billowing clouds. The Iow morning 
sun slants in from the east, illuminating thin wisps of smoke 
against the dark mountain backdrop, glistening on rooftops and 
the church steeples, and we feel like the English clergyman who 
used to open his bedroom window on such a morning, put his 
head outside, look toward the heavens and say, briskly, 'Good 
morning, God!' 

Richard Ketchum is one of several recent authors who speaks 
eloquently about winter in Vermont. Tim Matson of Thetford is 
another. He is the author of Earth Ponds: The Country Pond 
Maker's Guide (The Countryman Press of Woodstock, $9.95), 
and in this softbound book he describes how skating on the fro- 
zen surface of a pond he had constructed earlier in the year is 
like inscribing your signature on the winter landscape. Says 
Matson: "A finał seasonal ritual comes with the first skating ice. 
My shadow glides beneath the transparent ice, my skates carv- 
ing powdery white calligraphy on the frozen pond." 

Aldren A. Watson of Brattleboro is a third Vermont author 
who expresses the pleasures of winter days in Vermont — only 
his satisfaction derives from retreating indoors to work in a shop 
fuli of hand tools and wood. In his new and lavishly illustrated 
book, Hand Tools: Their Ways and Workings (W. W. Norton, 
$29.95), he conveys the personal elation that comes with craft- 
ing homemade products: "Whether practiced as a trade, an av- 
ocation, or simply as a practical adjunct to daily existence, work- 
ing wood with hand tools satisfies some elemental needs of the 
human animal — for manuał work, development of innate 
skills, peace and quiet, and a sense of control over his temporal 
affairs. Listen to the sound of a sharp piane peeling tightly 
curled shavings from the edge of a board. Sniff the aroma of re- 
leased oils by which oak and pine are instantly recognizable. 
Watch the color changes as the surface skin is cut away to the 
underlying layers. Satisfy the sense of touch by brushing the 
hand over a tool-worked surface, which with experience may 


become a reliable test of its flatness. And enjoy the feeling of in- 
dependence when you sit down for a meal at the table you have 
built with your own hands." 

Droll New England humor is another resource that helps 
Vermonters in the wintertime, and Judson Hale sprinkles his 
new book, Inside New England (Harper & Row, $12.95), with 
sardonic specimens of Yankee tartness that illuminate how 
people in the north country endure winter's onslaught. Stories 
like this one can relieve a long wintePs night: "An undertaker 
friend of my sistePs told her of the time he was summoned by a 
farmer living up in the hills of Albany, Vermont, a long way 
from town. He told the undertaker to please come and pick up 
the body of his wife. When the undertaker arrived at the farm 
after a rough drive up a winding dirt road, he was met by the 
farmer outside the front door of the house. 'She ain't dead yet/ 
he said, 'but you can come in and wait.' " 

Vermonters seem especially adroit at telling anecdotes about 
spouses, and witticisms about marriages seem appropriate for 
long winters. Here is another specimen from Judson Hale: 
"We've all heard about a Vermont man named Payson, who 
complained he'd had bad luck with his two wives. 'One left me 
and the other one didn't/ " 

Many from Vermont deeply treasure the memories of Christ- 
mas they associate with winter scenes. One of these is Jack 
Newcombe, a native of Burlington who wrote the feature article 
in last falEs Vermont Life about the Norwich-Middlebury football 
rivalry. "The Christmas Legend was such a large part of my 
growing up in Vermont that the celebration and its ideał sur- 
roundings have become inseparable in my mind/' he notes in A 
Christmas Treasury, an anthology he has compiled and the Vi- 
king Press has just published at $19.95. "There were times, I am 
surę," he adds, "when I couldnY imagine Christmas existing far 
beyond the high banks of snów that lined the streets of my 
hometown. The stories I first listened to and those I la ter read 
only strengthened the impression that Christmas was meant to 
take place where I lived so easily, with the long season's expec- 
tations, sights, and sounds." 

How do we stand the long winters in Vermont? How do we 
keep our sanity? These authors evince what many Vermonters 
feel: winter in the Green Mountain State is not a time to dread 
but a season to enjoy. 

ALSO OF INTEREST: 

H. Nicholas Muller III, a Senior Editor of this magazine, and 
Prof. Samuel B. Hand of the University of Vermont are co- 
editors of In a State of Naturę: Readings in Vermont History, a 
collection of 43 essays in a hefty volume of 423 pages. They offer 
an overview of Vermont history from Indian settlements to the 
current governorship of Richard A. Snelling, and also provide 
handy access to the best scholarly articles to appear in the last 
thirty years. The Vermont Historical Society, Montpelier, Vt., is 
the publisher of this book; copies are priced at $16.95 
(hardbound) and $12.95 (softbound). If ordering from the Soci¬ 
ety in Montpelier, be surę to add $1.25 per volume to cover 
postage and handling costs (Vermont residents please add 4% 
sales tax on books to be sent to Vermont addresses). 

Muller and Prof. John J. Duffy of Johnson State College have 
collaborated on another book — An Anxious Democracy: As- 
pects of the 1830s (Greenwood Press, Westport, Conn., $27.50), 
which focuses on religious revivals and Vermont involvement in 
the patriotę uprising in Canada in 1837. <&> 


Books reoiewed on this page may be ordered at your local book Stores. 
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The Weather May Be “lffy" But 

Predictions Are "Met" 

At Lyndon State College 

By Elizabeth Sullivan 
Phołographs by James Herrity 



B ELOW THE SECOND STORY window of 
Lyndon State College's weather sta- 
tion, students hurry up the walk to Vail 
Hall through the swirling snów. Warm air 
clashing with the cold forms a smali cloud 
as a window slides open and a voice sings 
out, "Hey! It's a record! Coldest January 
in 12 years!" From someone sporting the 
latest fashion in winter headgear comes a 
gleeful whoop upward, "Alright! You 
owe me a dollar!" 

One of only three undergraduate pro- 
grams in New England, Lyndon State 
College's 130 meteorology majors com- 
pose one of the largest meteorology de- 
partments in the United States. Students 
are encouraged to "learn by doing as well 
as by study." "Study" entails a rigorous 
course with mandatory classes in cal- 
culus, physics, chemistry, differential 
equations, synoptic analysis and 
climatology. 

"Doing" allows students to be morę 
than students. The respected learning 
and service reputation of Lyndon's 
weather station is enhanced by the fact 
that it is student-operated. The campus 
TV and radio stations also feature 
weather reporting by students. 

Through the Cooperative Education 
program, many "Met" students also per- 
form field work with public and private 
meteorological organizations. "The ex- 
perience they get makes them come out 
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A cue from the control room alerts Scott Hamilton 
and ]im Corbin to shift from news to weather. 

Met majors at Lyndon learn media skills by broad- 
casting on campus-based radio and television. 


polished/' says Nancy Bergin, Director of 
the Coop-Education program. 

In association with the student chapter 
of the American Meteorological Society, 
LSCs Met majors sponsor the annual 
Northeastern Storm Conference. The 
president of LSCs chapter, Kathy Pur- 
beck, directed this year's AMS confer¬ 
ence. Attracting over 150 people, it was 
entirely managed by students. 

Upstairs in "The Met Lab," "The Map 
Room," or "Vail 438" as the weather sta- 
tion is variously called, activity and en- 
thusiasm abound. Clacking machines 
noisily provide information about atmos- 
pheric conditions, prognosis charts and 
maps, hourly surface weather and avia- 
tion reports, coded atmospheric sound- 
ing data, and precipitation indications up 
to 120 mil es. 

Bent over one of the teletypes, two stu¬ 
dents shout at each other to be heard 
above the din. Other students peruse 
some 20-odd weather maps on the lab's 
north wali. Among the graffiti scrawled 
above the charts was: "You're always 
RIGHT, except last Friday during the So. 
New England BLIZZARDU Etc., Etc." 

"The skiing's gonna be really decent 


today up to Burkę," announces an exu- 
berant wind-kissed young woman. "It 
was wicked excellent yesterday." She 
turns to answer the campus weather- 
phone, through which Met students 
provide local communities with 24-hour 
weather forecasts. 


"Life here is sensitive to the weather 
in all ways — we see, feel, 
and Iwe the weather here." 


At the far end of a table sits a young 
man who appears to be swathed in extra- 
long reams of bright yellow teletype re¬ 
port papers. Ross Hayes, hurricane 
hunter, pores over coded ship reports for 
sea surface temperatures in the Carib- 
bean. A hurricane needs water tempera¬ 
tures of 80 degrees and above to develop. 
"Tm the Southern representative in the 
Met department," he says with an Ala¬ 
bama twang. "Tve been in 20 hurricanes. 
It's been fun going through Vermont's 
snów season," he adds. "Td never been 
below zero before in my whole life — it's 
very awakening. The first day I got off the 
bus from Mobile, it was 31 degrees below 
here. I came here for balance — to get a 
total weather outlook. In the South if it 
ever snows everything comes to a halt — 
there are no snowplows. In 1974 we got 
four-and-a-half inches of snów and they 
closed the schools. Everything became 
festive — one big party. This January 
Alabama had the coldest temperatures in 
a century — there was ice on Mobile 
Bay!" 

Across the lobby from the Met lab a 
huge floor-to-ceiling skylight window 
invites a panoramie gazę. Icy white 
birches shake as the frigid wind, sweep- 
ing down from Burkę Mountain, swirls 
through the campus. Rising blue in the 
distance, the mountain's summit is ob- 
scured by clouds, concealing its two 
weather towers. Some years ago, LSC 
tried using these towers for weather ob- 
servation, but instruments were unstable 
in 100 mph winds. Today, people sta- 
tioned on Burkę Mountain take limited 
observations for the State Environmental 
Agency. 

"Five minutes 'til colorbars." Wired for 
sound. Met major Scott Hamilton adjusts 
a tie-clip microphone by his reflection on 
the control room window of LINC (Lyn¬ 
don Interactive Network for Communi¬ 
cations). Scott has spent the past 45 
minutes compiling forecast information 
in the Met lab, prepping the LINC studio 
weather maps, and smoothing dark TV 
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Weather data from Washington, D.C., arrwes at Lyndon State 
College via a facsiniile machinę (top of page); tnachine in back- 
ground gives numeric data on weather conditions. Kathy Purbeck 
(aboue) plots temperatures, wind directions, and oelocity. 
Behind her are Met students Matt Morano and David Huntress. 


makeup on his face and "white stuff" on 
his eyelids, and applying some finishing 
touches to the weather map. 

In the scant minutes of rehearsal Ieft 
before going on the air, Jim, the director, 
says: "Hey Scott, you're going to have to 
say this is wishful thinking of things to 
come — all we've got to show is this slide 
of a rainbow." Someone groans. Tension 
is running high in the finał 40 seconds 
until airtime. Everyone is suddenly silent. 
Thirty seconds. The spell is broken when 
the news anchorman jokes, "That's a nice 
shirt, Scott — too bad it's got makeup all 
over it." 

Just down the hall from the Met lab, the 
open door to room 439 invites students in 
to sit for a cozy chat with "The Colonel." 
Retired Air Force Colonel Merle Woodall, 
also known as "the old hand," is the 
white-haired Chairman of LSC's 
Meteorology Department. "Why am I 
here?" he repeats in a pleasantly soft 
Iowan voice. "I was caught up in an East 
Coast cyclone and dropped here like 
Dorothy in The Wizard of Oz. It wasn't by 
conscious design." He smiles. There's 
something about the Colonel that gains 
him instant respect. After retiring from 
the Air Force in 1963, he instituted the 
meteorology program at Belknap College 
in Center Harbor, New Hampshire. In 
the fali of 1973 Belknap went bankrupt. 
"During the early 1970s schools were 
looking for students so when Belknap 
closed, colleges contacted us," the Col¬ 
onel explains. Of Belknap's 600 students 
in 1973, 50 were meteorology majors. 
Lyndon State College had 600 students at 
that time, so the addition of 50 morę was 
certainly an appealing prospect. 


"Meteorology is not an exacting science 
and I dont think it ever will be. There 
are too many variabl.es involved. ..." 


After visiting a number of colleges, the 
Belknap Met students voted to accept 
Lyndon's offer. In 1974 the entire me¬ 
teorology department, including faculty, 
library, instruments, and students, va- 
cated the old farm es ta te overlooking 
Squam Lakę and moved to LSC. "The lo- 
cation changed, but the program didn't," 
says Woodall. "There's quite a bit of dif- 
ference here in the weather. In Lyndon- 
ville it is colder, and the snów stays 
longer, but ideally it's a better location 
than New Hampshire for study. Life here 
is sensitive to the weather in all ways; we 
see, feel, and live the weather morę. It's a 
natural thing to be interested in — you 
can't avoid it. New Englanders study 
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weather as a matter of self-defense. This 
sensitivity generates interest so there's no 
worry about student motivation. A lot of 
our students have been interested in 
weather from a very young age — always 
interested. Here, the weather comes to 
us: we don't have to take a field trip to see 
it. Sooner or later you can see every cloud 
in the textbook. Clouds are important be- 
cause they are good indicators of what's 
going on and what's going to happen in 
the atmosphere. You can tell the winds 
from the clouds. They're also the easiest 
thing for a farmer or woodsman to ob- 
serve." 

His blue eyes twinkling like those of a 
Coca-Cola Santa Claus, the Colonel says 
Vermonters examine wooly bear caterpil- 
lars as weather predictors. Also, the 
tightness of corn husks, the bears behind 
Burkę Mountain, and the color of white 
meat on a turkey. "But these biological 
things are the effect of what the weather 
has been, not of what it is going to be. 
There are some good rules in common 
folklore, like 'wind from the east — 
weather is least/ which has validity sińce 
it is an uncommon wind direction. 'Ring 
around the moon — storm coming soon' 
is a valid indication 60-70% of the time, 


because the ring is caused by cirrostratus 
clouds' ice crystals refracting the moon- 
light." 

The worse the weather, the better a 
Met major at LSC likes it. Ringed by 
mountains, the Lyndonville area seldom 
gets extremes. 'But this year we have had 
record snows," the Colonel notes. "Ten 
inches or morę of snów in a single storm 
usually occurs in this area only once 
every four years — but this year it's 
already happened three times!" 


“Here, the weather comes to us: 
we don t have to take a 
field trip to see it." 


The meteorology department has morę 
than doubled its population sińce moving 
to LSC. "We're serving a function for the 
demand for meteorologists outside of the 
State," explains the Colonel. "And at- 
tracting students from out of State, the 
Met program helps the whole school. It 
invigorates the math and science depart- 
ments." 

The blond-haired, handsome young 
man doesn't even pause before easily 


Crossing ice-slicked Depot Street in 
downtown Lyndonville. Met major, Dan 
Daley has lived here all his life. 
"Meteorology is not an exacting science 
and I don't think it ever will be," he says. 
"There are too many variables involved 
— moisture, heat, windspeeds, tempera¬ 
turę, local geography, bodies of water. A 
person can study and work years and 
years in meteorology and then still make 
a forecast that is totally off." After earn- 
ing a B.S. in Math from LSC last year, 
Dan "just fell in love with meteorology" 
and returned to achieve a second B.S. as a 
Met major. "I like the practicality of it 
all," he says. 

Last year's winter was a mystery of sci¬ 
ence; in fact, the last two years have been 
odd. "It's a different weather regime than 
we've had for the past couple of years," 
Dan explains. "Forecasting is a very 'iffy' 
part of the learning process. You can't 
have an extended forecast by looking at 
the clouds, and any extended forecast 
beyond two days you can't trust — like 
'next winter will be cold and dry' can't be 
validated." But then his voice softens and 
he adds: "I want to be a really good 
forecaster, ‘and fulfill the standards I've 
set for myself." 
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Lisie Bartholomew (above at 
ticket zuindow) was inspired 
to start the Great Benson 
Fishing Derby because he had 
fished in the annual salmon 
derby at Resurrection Bay in 
Alaska. ]ack Heim (right) 
manager of the Benson Derby, 
says about 3,000 tickets were 
sold. Checking holes (below) is 
a recurring task. Some 
shanties win prizes for being 
well decorated. 




The Great 
Benson 
Fishing Derby 
Merits Its 
Name 


By Janet Hayward Mullins 
Photographs by Paul O. Boisyert 



I have a confession to make: I have 
lived next door to the quiet and sedate 
town of Benson, Vermont, for 14 years, 
and have never, until now, been to The 
Great Benson Fishing Derby. Although I 
have been known to drop a linę in a trout 
stream, fishing isn't one of my grand 
passions. Fishing through the ice, 
moreover, to my mind has always 
seemed a mite risky. 

For years I smiled indulgently at Ben¬ 
son^ advertising hype — "The Great"! 
Benson is peaceful; it's pastorał; it's pretty 
— but "Great"? Get off it, fellas! 

Then along came this assignment to 
cover The Great Benson Fishing Derby. I 


blinked awake in a feeble dawn. The skies 
were uniformly grey and spitting a fine 
mist of snów. I put on every warm thing I 
owned, grabbed my notebook and tried 
to wear an open mind. After all, these 
people are my neighbors; Td try to think 
"Great." 

To locate The Great Benson Fishing 
Derby, follow Lakę Champlain down into 
its serpentine taił, and there you'11 find 
the village of Benson poked into the roll¬ 
ing hills which rise from the Vermont 
shoreline. From the sleepy four corners in 
the center of town, you follow a narrow 
meandering road four miles due west to 
Benson Landing. Here is the site of the 


Derby, a scene of much activity each year 
around Washington^ Birthday, culmina- 
ting on Saturday and Sunday when the 
competition actually occurs. 

The area at the base of the Landing was 
congested with people. Headquarters 
was a mellow orange trailer emblazoned 
in black letters: The Great Benson Fishing 
Derby. A structure like a carnival 
sideshow, draped with sparse strings of 
lights and trapped out in banners, held 
the Big Board where the fish were dis- 
played on numbered hooks under the 
headings: Walleye, Saugers, Tagged, 
Catfish, Other Fish, and Pikę. Pushed up 
against the orange trailer was Mother's 
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Place, another elderly trailer. Inside 
Mother's Place a long row of hungry 
fishermen lined up to order food at the 
counter. Behind the counter, amid great 
clouds of steam, members of the Benson 
Fire Department and the Fair Haven 
Rotary Club were readying good rib- 
stickin' winter farę — chili, hot dogs and 
stew. 

Elsewhere, people were selling out- 
board motors, which seemed unnatural 
until I reminded myself that this "terra 
firma" on which we stood wasn't "term" 
nor "firma" at all, but could at a whim 
of the weather put us knee-deep pretty 
quickly. 


The local boy scouts were selling tip- 
ups out of a shanty pulled into the head- 
quarters' ring. Tip-ups are ingenious little 
contraptions which come in assorted 
types, but most work on the same prin- 
ciple as a railroad Crossing gate. When a 
fish bites, the red flagged gate goes up to 
catch the fisherman's eye. 

Back of the Big Board another smali 
trailer was a shop for a fellow selling 
shiners — slippery quick fingers of bait 
from a yard square box he had cut 
through the ice into the water. 

This was a busy place, but as the seat of 
operations it would be. The mist of snów 
was keeping the visibility down. I 


couldn't see too far in any direction. The 
New York shore looked gauzy and ghost- 
ly on the other side. 

I hitched a ride north with a young fel¬ 
low who drove a Vermont pick-up truck 
of indeterminate age. There was sup- 
posed to be a two-lane road heading up 
the ice, but people were driving wherever 
the going looked least rough. On both 
sides of the road the fishermen were set 
up; each participant was allowed 15 
fishing holes. There were ramshackle 
shanties. There were fancy freshly deco- 
rated shanties. There were tents and 
campers and trailers and fishermen. And 
everywhere, like sawed-off little trees 
sticking up through the ice, were tip-ups, 
a lilliputian forest of tip-ups. 

We continued on up the lakę. The 
traffic was continuous. Morę tip-ups, 
morę fishermen, morę shanties kept Corn¬ 
ing into view out of the curtain of snów. 
"How far does this go?" I asked the 
driver. 

"Oh, let's see, up to Chipmans Point — 
about five miles," came the reply. 

"And how far south?" I asked in- 
credulously. 

"From the Landing, approximately a 
mile-and-a-half," came the laconic reply. 

I was beginning to see that I had to re- 
shape my thinking drastically. This popu¬ 
lar Derby had been going on practically in 
my backyard, and I hadn't even sus- 
pected. 

My ride north ward took me about three 
miles, where I got out and started walk- 
ing back south, stopping to talk to folks 
along the way. I wanted to know where 
all these people had come from, and what 
was the attraction of ice-fishing. 

One of the first groups I encountered 
was a sportsmen's club from Chaplin, 
Connecticut, called the "Fin, Fur and 
Feather Club." These fellows have come 
to Benson for many of the eight years the 
Derby has been held. They are seasoned 
outdoorsmen, and their camp reflected 
the ease and nonchalance they have 
earned from years of experience. They 
showed me a colorful array of Derby 
patches stitched to their jackets, and one 
in particular caught my eye. It was for 
1979, when the temperaturę had dipped 
to 44 below zero. 
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At Benson the ice was 30 inches thick, 
and about 45,000 holes were drilled. 
With Alberta McNaulty inside the tent 
is ]ohn Trepanier of West Rutland. 
Some tip-ups were extra-large to 
emphasize hopes of catching even 
"Champ," the Lakę Chałnplain Monster. 
David Rantanen of Brandon (below) 
didn't catch "Champ" but he 
did hook the biggest walleye. 





"That was a thirsty year," one fellow 
said with a twinkle in his eye. 

"Thirsty?" I asked. 

"Ali the beer froze up," he laughed in 
reply. 

I continued my way down the ice, still 
marveling at the crowd and asking ques- 
tions as I went. 

People were from everywhere: from 
Massachusetts, New York, New Hamp- 
shire and of course from Vermont. The 
Derby offered a trophy to whoever ca me 
the farthest distance. One fellow was 
from Florida, and for a while he had the 
honor sewed up, until a fellow signed in 
from Oregon. Later in the morning the 
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winner registered. He was Tom Johnson 
from Chula Vista, California, south of 
San Diego — 3,200 sta tutę miles from 
Benson, Vermont. Both of these western 
travelers came east to visit relatives, but 
both planned their cross-continental 
jaunts to include the Derby. 

I asked, "How do you fish through the 
ice?" It was simply a matter of drilling a 
hole through the ice — lots of people had 
automatic gas-powered augers — setting 
a tip-up on the edge of a hole, and baiting 
the hook. It's important to have lively 
bait, I was instructed. Hook the shiner 
along the back between the head and taił, 
being careful not to break the backbone. 
Be surę to keep your hole free of ice with 
a skimmer (that's a big slotted spoon), 
and then sit back and wait for the flag to 
rise on your tip-up. Simple. 

A Delaware and Hudson train rumbled 
by on the New York shoreline. The 
fishermen were delighted. They cali it the 
Walleye Express. 'The fish bite better 
after a train goes by," I was told. "Why?" 

I asked. 

"Sets up vibrations," I was told. "Ex- 
cites the fish," was another explanation. 
One fellow admitted he didn't know 
why, "but whatever the reason, it 
works!" 

I garnered all sorts of fishing secrets, 
most of them offered with disclaimers 
such as: "Now, I can't say for surę, but 
I've been told . . ." Or, "I understand this 
works, and sometimes it seems to . . ." 

So for what it's worth, here they are. I 
take no responsibility for any of them, but 
will only say as one fellow told me, 
"When the fish are biting, the fish are bit- 
ing." 

"Dip the minnows in blackberry bran- 
dy." 

"A light snów makes the fish bite bet¬ 
ter." 

"Bring plenty of chili. Wait a minutę, 
don't put that down. Wait and see if we 
catch anything." 

"Just tip-ups and minnies. That's about 
it." 

"This gives me an excuse to get out of 
Massachusetts for a weekend." 

"A barrel of hard cider and a fishing 
shanty are the secrets of success." 

"Fish three inches off the bottom and 
keep the hole skimmed out." 

"Time and patience." 

"Walleyes bite early in the morning — 
5:00 to 8:00 — and late in the afternoon — 
3:30 to 6:00." 

"When the wind is in the north, the 
fish won't bite." 

"Persistence and beer." 

"Vary the depth of your lines." 


"Only fishin' secret is just go fishin', 
that's all!" 

I talked to a neighbor of minę, who 
confided with a straight face that he knew 
why there weren't morę walleyes being 
caught. "You know that Champ the Lakę 
Champlain monster lives in this water, 
and that Champ has been proliferating at 
a great ratę. We know this because there 
has been such an increase in sightings 
lately. Right? And Champ and kith and 
kin eat walleyes. Figurę it out for your- 
self." He grinned, "only don't tell who 
told you." 

One family group was camping com- 
fortably in an old ragtag school bus with a 
frożen catfish tied upside down for a 
hood ornament. "Bring you any luck?" I 

“Let's eat!" Benson ladies prouide a 
church supper for hungry fishermen, many 
of whom start trekking for their beans 
as twilight settles over the Derby. 


inquired, pointing to the stiff leathery 
catfish. 

"Not yet," was the answer. 

"Maybe you should put it head up, 
rather than taił up," I suggested. 

"Hmmm." The owner looked at it 
speculatively. "Maybe you're right." 

I didn't stay to see if he changed the 
catfish around, but I have a feeling that 
fishermen will try just about any sort of 
magie to get fish to bite. 

I spoke to Jack Heim, the Derby Man¬ 
ager for the last five years. Jack is re- 
sponsible for everything from weighing 
fish to knowing where extra toilet paper 
is stashed. 

"The first year of the Derby we had 
about 300 participants," he said. "The 
prizes were smali. This year our top prize 
for a tagged fish is $10,000. All the tagged 
fish prizes are guaranteed by Lloyd's of 
London. The tagged fish are fish that are 
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caught, tagged and released in this area 
by the Vermont Fish and Gamę Depart¬ 
ment as a part of its ongoing study of fish 
habits and growth rates. Five numbers 
are drawn at random from this year's 
tagged fish." 

I asked if any of the tagged fish had 
ever been caught. "Yes," Heim an- 
swered, "a lady from Orwell caught one 
for $2,000 in 1980. 

"But those aren't the only prizes by any 



Morę than $5,000 in prizes was awarded 
in Sunday's warm sunlight. The 1983 
Great Benson Derby will be held on the 
weekend of Washington's Birthday. 


means," he explained. "There are 20 
walleye prizes beginning at $125, fifteen 
pikę, ten catfish, five saugers, and ten 
other fish. Plus we have a drawing every 
half hour for fishing equipment prizes. 
And on Sunday we draw five $100 prizes 
and one $1000 prize. The cash prizes are 
drawn from the ticket stubs. Everyone 
who buys a ticket has a chance at those. 
And we have trophies — 'Best Shanty/ 
'Neatest Camp/ 'Oldest Participant/ 
etc." 

Heim continued: "The idea for the 
Derby came from Lisie Bartholomew. He 
is almost a Benson boy: he was born and 
raised just across Lakę Champlain from 
here. He's fished this lakę all his life. He 
is also an ex-Representative to the Ver- 
mont Legislature from this area. As an 
army chaplain Lisie was stationed in 
Alaska. He often fished in the Resurrec- 
tion Bay Fishing Derby in Seward, Alas¬ 
ka. Of course that derby is held in the 
summer, and they're fishing for salmon 
from boats. We just changed things 
around a bit, mainly the season." 

Heim said that they had sold close to 
3,000 tickets this year, and estimated that 
there were 6,000 people on the ice, and 
approximately 45,000 holes. 

I must have looked a little apprehen- 
sive because he added that the ice was 
approximately two-and-a-half feet thick, 
and perfectly safe. 


Then he noted that the 8th annual 
Great Benson Fishing Derby had not been 
held because of melting ice. The tempera¬ 
turę had soared into the 70's; there hadn't 
been a weather pattern like that in over 
100 years. 

The Fair Haven Rotary Club and the 
Benson Fire Department share the work 
and the proceeds fifty-fifty, he told me. 
There's a committee of six, three from 
each group, who handle most of the or- 
ganizational work. 

"We hołd our annual fish fry the end of 
this week. We review this year and begin 
our plans for next year. We're the biggest 
ice-fishing derby in New England, and 
we're fairly certain that we're the biggest 
in the U.S.," he concluded. 

The Derby contestants come in all ages, 
sizes and sexes, but they all seem to have 
one thing in common — a buoyant feeling 
of camaraderie. I was offered everything 
from clams on the half shell to barbequed 
venison, to a bologna sandwich, and gal- 
lons and gallons of every imaginable 
thing to drink. 

"Will you be disappointed if you don't 
catch a prize winner?" I asked. Over and 
over again, the answer was pretty much 
the same. "Oh no. Just being here, a part 
of it all: that's why I come. The fishing 
derby? It's Great!" 

I have to agree. The Great Benson Fish¬ 
ing Derby deserves its na me. 
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AT GROTON STATE FOREST 


Boy Scouts Become "Polar Bears ’ 

By Andrew Nemethy 
Photographs by Jim Eaton 



Digging a snów cave was a weekend actioih / for the W il lis ton scouts. Left to right are 
Steve Jones, scoutmaster Ken Stone, Charlie Steoens, and Tim Joachim. In the background 
is Steve Taylor. Below, Tim Joachim and his dad, John, funnel fuel into a Coleman lantern. 


T he winter night is black in Groton 
State Forest; the only sound comes 
from the wind and the groaning of the 
trees as they bend restlessly. It is cold and 
desolate — but not deserted. 

Three cars penetrate the darkness, 
winding along the lonely road that runs 
through the forest. They stop, and out 
into the crisp night, their breath steaming 
in the air, tumbie seven members of Boy 
Scout Troop Number 92 of Williston. 
With them are scoutmaster Ken Stone, 
assistant scoutmaster Herb Jones, and 
John Joachim, the troop's merit badge 
advancement chairman. Everybody grabs 
flashlights, hoists on packs, and at a time 
when most adults and youngsters are 
probably at home settling down to dinner 
in a warm house, the troop mounts a 
snowbank and stumbles off through the 
waist-deep snów on a quarter-mile hike 
to Kettle Pond. 

The usual image of scout camps is a 
summer vision, and for many people the 
idea of a weekend camping trip in late 
February doesn't sound very appealing. 
But look at it through a scout's eyes! It en- 
tails a weekend away from schoolwork 
and home with a group of friends; learn- 
ing how to build a snów cave, or how to 
ice-fish; hiking off to the top of a nearby 
mountain, seeing animal tracks all 
around you. 

Also, there are tales to tell friends af- 
terwards, stories that seem to grow with 
embellishments every time they're told. 
For instance, Steve Taylor got all his 
clothes wet and everyone had to serve 
him food because he was huddled in the 
only thing he had left to wear — his sleep¬ 
ing bag. And the way the roof of one of 
the snów caves collapsed on top of Char¬ 
lie Stevens, so that until everyone dug 
him out all anyone could see of him was 
his feet. There was the great cherry pie 
cooked over the coals, the spaghetti and 
the spicy chili, the hot orange juice that 
warms you up, and let's not forget the 
rain. Or as Tl-year-old Steve Jones re- 
calls, in mock-adult language, "We had 
unusual luck with precipitation." 


"People think it's crazy to go out and 
winter camp, but the kids survive it, and I 
think it's good preparation for life," says 
Stone, who works for the Vermont State 
Department of Health. 

Before the scouts go out they look at 
movies on camping and gear and cooking 
in the wilderness. Those who go on the 
trips earn merits for starting fires, cook¬ 
ing, gathering firewood and other camp¬ 
ing chores. As an extra bonus, the state's 
Green Mountain Council of the Boy 
Scouts awards a special "Polar Bear" 
patch to scouts who go on winter camp¬ 
ing trips. 

In a larger sense, the outings teach re- 
spect for winter and give the 11 to 14- 
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year-old youngsters confidence in them- 
selves simply by the fact they are able to 
survive outside when Vermont's climate 
is its least hospitable. 

Last winter was the first time that Gro- 
ton State Forest was officially open for 
group winter camping. For the scouts 
from Williston this meant two lean-tos 
were elear of snów, an outside toilet was 
functioning, firewood was provided, and 
a ranger was on duty. Located on the 
northeastern side of Central Vermont, 
Groton State Forest is a wild, isolated 
area of 250,000 acres, heavily forested 
with shimmering birches and other 
hardwoods. 

During the summer Kettle Pond is a 


lovely bowl of water surrounded by roll¬ 
ing hills and dominated by the rounded 
top of nearby OwFs Head mountain, 
1,950 feet high. But in winter Kettle Pond 
has a very different look. Most lean-tos 
are half-buried with snów, and icy 
whirlwinds swirl across the frozen sur- 
face of the water. Winter has its own 
sharp beauty and satisfactions, however, 
not the least of which is meeting winter 
on its own terms, and joking about it. 

"There are a lot of advantages to winter 
camping. No crowds. No bugs," says 
Stone with a grin. 

Twelve-year-old Tim Joachim, who like 
all the scouts seems absolutely un- 
daunted by the thought of spending a 


couple of nights in the winter wilderness, 
adds his own advantages. 

"If it gets too hot, you can always 
shove a bali of snów in your sleeping 
bag," he says. 

Knowing the scouts were coming on a 
Friday evening, Groton's winter care- 
taker. Merle Dailey, used his snowmobile 
to pack a narrow trail through the woods 
to the pond. Finding it, and staying on it, 
proves another matter for the scouts and 
their leaders. Morę than an occasional 
foot or two breaks through the surface 
and there is considerable laughter, and 
floundering, as the troop hikes in to Ket¬ 
tle Pond. 

At the campsite the troop divides into 
two "patrols," and after camping chores 
everyone beds down for the night. The 
excitement has everyone keyed up and 
it's a long time before the chatter subsides 
and the sound of the wind again becomes 
the only voice in the forest. 

Saturday morning a couple of gas 
stoves aje fired up and soon the smell of 
griddle cakes and sausages, cooked by 
the scouts, is filtering through camp. The 
agenda for the day includes building two 
snów caves, ice-fishing, getting wood for 
the evening fire, and a strenuous hike up 
OwFs Head. 

The first activity of the morning, how- 
ever, is to find the camp's fireplace, 
which is buried under two feet of snów, 
and couldn't be located in the dark the 
previous night. There are no merit badges 
awarded for this activity, but the scouts 
and scout masters go about it eagerly be- 
cause a campfire means warmth and a 



Steve Jones (above) heads doum the trail to the frozen surface of Kettle Pond. He also 
gets acquainted with snowshoes (left). John Joachim (below) ladles hot soup to warm up 
his son, Tim. Seven scouts and three adults composed the camping party from Williston. 
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place to dry wet clothes, not to mention 
scouting tradition. 

The search is conducted by poking 
down through the snów with camping 
shovels. The elusive grill is finally located 
and soon a fire is warming a pot of water 
over the flames. 

Because some of the scouts want to 
sleep in a snów cave on Saturday night 
the shovels are used to build elaborate 
caverns in the snów. However, some 
faulty engineering causes the collapse of 
one of the roofs. "We should have madę 
it one bedroom instead of two bed- 
rooms," quips Stone. The cave is quickly 
transformed into a snów fortress, where 
an all-out war of snowballs is declared. 

Stone leads the afternoon's expedition 
up OwTs Head on snowshoes, packing a 
trail with the scouts slogging along be- 
hind. But after they explore some natural 
snów caves madę by big boulders, it be- 
gins to rain and Stone decides the rest of 
the trip isn't worthwhile. Everyone heads 
back, and the rest of the afternoon is 
spent ice-fishing, or learning how to 
snowshoe. 

Mastering specific skills and how to 
cope with the cold are valuable experi- 
ences. But probably the most important 
lessons growing out of the troop's winter 
expeditions are the value of friendship 
and cooperation when challenging the 
elements. Also nurtured are an apprecia- 
tion of the outdoors, and learning to cope 
good-naturedly with the problems en- 
countered. 

Gleeful memories are especially prized. 
Tim Joachim still laughs when he recalls 
how his father tried to dry his long un- 
derwear on the fire. The result was "siz- 
zled" longjohns. c<9o 


Mikę Jones is inside the lean-to (right); 
Charlie Stevens (below) is breakfast chef in 
charge of pancakes. Steve Jones (below, right) 
checks his knapsack before the hike up Owl's Head; 
at the snowfort (bottom of page) are Tim Joachim 
(front left), Steve Jones (front right), Mikę 
Jones (rear left), and Steve Taylor. 
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VERMONT 
LIFE 1983 
CALENDAR 


Winter is the 
supreme season 
of reconciliation. 




Zephine Humphrey of Dorset, Vermont, wrote 
these words in 1927. We quote them on the Feb- 
ruary page of our 1983 Vermont Life Wall Calen- 
dar because they epitomize how Vermont and 
Vermonters abide by the way snów blankets our 
Green Mountain landscape. The February photo- 
graph in our 1983 Vermont Life Wall Calendar is 
the scene above of Lower Waterford. It says what 
Zephine Humphrey says: “Winter is the supreme 
season of reconciliation.” 

For all of 1983 you can have scenes and 
thoughts like these, appropriate for the changing 
seasons, by obtaining Vermont Life Calendars and 
letting the Vermont landscape greet you daily as 
1983 unfolds. Vermont Life Calendars are also 
ideał for people you know who share your feelings 
for Vermont. 

This page and the next one can help you choose 
from what we offer: Vermont Life calendars, sub- 
scriptions and books. Most of all, they offer recon¬ 
ciliation with the shifting seasons and the abiding 
earth — all year long. 


1983 Vermont Life Wall Calendars 

depict Vermont with all the beauty 
and special appeal that make this 
State a favorite place for people 
everywhere. Aglow with fresh and 
sparkling views of Vermont, these 
Calendars allow space for your notes 
as 1983 unfolds. They make ideał 
gifts, too, at $3.95 each, plus post- 
age. 


VERMONT LIFE 
Lngagemmt Hwk 1983 


1983 Vermont Life Engagement 
Books, each with 55 full-color views 
of Vermont for the entire year. Every 
weekly photograph has a companion 
page where you can notę your en- 
gagements and activities. The En¬ 
gagement Books size is handy for 
counter tops or desks. $4.95 each, 
plus postage. 
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Four Times Each Year 
Vermont Life says “Hello” 

MEET Judge Allen R. Sturtevant of Middlebury, 
Vermont, whose glasses were so thick it was said 
he could look into the minds of witnesses and as- 
certain if they were telling the truth! 

You worYt need thick glasses to look into each issue of Vermont Life 
Magazine and ascertain if it is telling you the truth about the beauty 
of Vermont. 

Vermont Life is as beautiful as the State it depicts. Published with 
the seasons, four times annually, this magazine presents Vermont in 
words and pictures that portray the special character of the Green 
Mountain State. 

Now in its 37th year, and received by subscribers in all 50 States 
and in over 70 nations abroad, Vermont Life Magazine says Hello” 
every third month by enriching your life with articles that convey the 
flavor of this fascinating place. In Vermont Life we take you inside 
Vermont homes so you can meet the people who reside here. Ver- 
mont Life shows you how Vermonters live. 

Subscription prices are as good as any bargain you’11 find at a 
Vermont country auction. A one-year subscription to Vermont Life 
costs $6.00; a three-year subscription costs $14.00. Outside the 
United States rates are $8.00 for one year and $20.00 for three 
years. Vermont residents please add 4% sales tax on subscriptions to 
be mailed to Vermont addresses. 

Let Vermont Life say “Hello” to you four times each year, and 
“Hello” to people you know who deserve the finest Vermont gift this 
State can offer. 




MEET Judge Sturtevant in the 

Vermont Life Library of books worth reading. 


Judge Sturtevant had a marvelous sense of 
humor, fuli of Vermont wit, and Deanę C. 
Davis describes the Judge in his new book 
of Yankee yams, Nothin’ But the Truth. This 
is a sequel to Govemor Davis’s Justice in 
the Mountains, another joyful collection of 
Vermont anecdotes. You can obtain both 
books from the Vermont Life Library. 

Other new additions to the Vermont Life 
Library include Seasoned in Vermont, by 


Marguerite Hurrey Wolf, witty and charming 
evocations of rural life in Vermont; Walter 
Hard’s Vermont People, dry humor convey- 
ing the essence of Vermont in verses not 
previously collected into a single volume; 
Danziger’s Completely tindercoated Car- 
toons, described as “96 pages of rust-proof 
humor”; and The Vermont State House: A 
History and Guide, by Daniel Robbins — 
richly detailed but modestly priced. 


POSTAGE & HAMDLING FEES 


When ordering books and calendars be surę to 
include the Postage & Handling Fee for those 
items going to EACH individual address and 
totaling: 

In CI.S.A. Foreign 

Clnder $5.00.$1.00.$2.00 

$5.01 to $10.00 .. . .$1.50.$3.00 

Over $10.01 .$2.00.$4.00 

(Jse the order form next to this page or write: 
Vermont Life Magazine, 61 Elm St., Montpelier, 
VT 05602 

(Vermont residents please add 4% sales tax 
on orders shipped to Vermont addresses.) 


Here is a fuli listing of books available to you from the Vermont Life Library: 


Vermont For Every Season . $30.00 (ES 101) 

Vermont A Special World. $19.95 (SW102) 

Mrs. Appleyard’s Family Kitchen . $12.95 (CB103) 

Lakę Champlain: Key to Liberty. $14.95 (LC104) 

Mischief in the Mountains .$ 5.95 (MMI05) 

Justice in the Mountains . $ 9.95 (JM106) 

Nothin’But the Truth. $10.95 (NT 109) 

Seasoned in Vermont. $ 9.95 (SV110) 

Walter Hard’s Vermont People .$ 4.95 (VP 111) 

The Vermont State House.$ 5.00 (SH112) 

Danziger’s CIndercoated Cartoons .$ 4.95 (UC113) 
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By Nancy Price Graff 
Phołographs by Clyde H. Smith 



At Christmas 

VERGENNES 

Lights Up Its Landmarks 


D uring the Civil War a one-legged man 

named Philip Storms climbed the tower of 
St. Paul's Church in Vergennes every 
evening, with each step the nail in the end of his 
wooden leg gouging smali holes in the cramped 
stairs. As church sexton, it was his daily 
responsibility to ring the nine o'clock beli. 
Children in the community obeyed strict orders 
from their parents to scamper home when the 
bells were struck. As the elear sounds peeled from 
the tower, they fled the green where they had 
been playing in the soft light shining from the 
Windows of the Stevens House. Many reached 
their respective doorsteps before the last notę 
faded in the night air. 

Those children, scurrying home in the 
spreading darkness, iaced through a city whose 
facade today has been altered little by the passage 
of a century and morę. Since Vergennes was 
chartered in 1788, when its nearly two square 
miles of territory were unceremoniously ripped 


from the neighboring towns of New Haven, 
Panton, and Ferrisburg, this community has 
always been a place apart in western Vermont, a 
solid manufacturing and business center amid the 
rich agricultural lowlands of the Champlain 
Valley. Its commercial district and fashionable 
homes bespeak the men and women who knew 
enough to make bricks from the thick red clay 
under their feet, instead of trying to grow crops 
from it, and to harness the furor of the Otter 
Greek falls, cascading just south of the city core. 
Vergennes has produced everything from the iron 
shot that sank the British ships at the Battle of 
Plattsburgh to horse nails, to spark plugs, and 
now electricity. 

Today, much of the architecture along Main 
Street dates from years early in the nineteenth 
century when the Otter Creek, running seven 
swift and unimpeded miles to the Lakę, bustled 
with smali steamers carrying produce and 
products from Vermont's interior to barges and 
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Louis Daniels started his steamboat 
company in Vergennes in 1877, 
about the time John Clark started 
building his house (shown below). 
Daniels's wife, Philomena Domi- 
nique-D , Ostiguy, otherwise known 
as "Captain Phil," went on to be- 
come the first woman in the world li- 
censed as a master and pilot of a 
steam vessel. Clark's residence went 


on to become an eclectic and heavily- 
laden combination of Italianate styl- 
ing below the eaves and French Sec- 
ond Empire styling above them. Like 
other wealthy businessmen in Ver- 
gennes who vied for residential sites 
along Main Street, Clark believed his 
social and economic position within 
the community obligated him to be 
an arbiter of local taste. 
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larger steamers headed Southwest through the 
Champlain Canal and north to Canada. Levi 
Woodbury, a futurę justice of the U.S. Supreme 
Court who passed through Vergennes in 1819, 
noted in his diary that “the dress and manners of 
the people seem much morę like a Seaport than 
those in Rutland or Middlebury." He was 
surprised to find men smoking cigars on the 
streets, dandies parading around town on 
horseback, well-dressed gentlemen loafing at the 
taverns, and other "fashionable vices." 


One of the taverns where gentlemen idled was 
no doubt the Stevens House, a Vergennes land- 
mark sińce before 1800, and now the oldest extant 
structure in the city center (shown on page 51). 
Originally Jesse Hollister's Tavern, later Painter's 
Tavern, and eventually The Stevens House, it has 
occupied a secure niche in the city's heart sińce 
the days when the two mail coaches — one 
running south from Montreal and the other 
northwest from Boston — pulled up outside its 
porches daily to exchange pouches and horses. 
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The elaborate Italianate garb in which it is dressed 
today is a restoration of the style it acquired in the 
1870s. Spurred by the coming of the railroad, 
tourists boosted the fortunes and prospects of this 
tavern whose guests could enjoy leisurely steam 
rides on the lakę, regular horse-pulled omnibus 
service to and from the Vergennes docks, and 
enormous dinners of fresh salmon, lamb chops, 
ham, local raspberries topped with fresh erearn, 
and warm bread. 

Amos Burnham, who owned the Stevens 
House between 1811 and 1815, is famous in local 
history for suggesting as early as the 1830s that 
some of the inhabitants of the city would live to 
see the railroad come to Vergennes. This predic- 
tion came from a man who kept bears chained to 
trees, and tamę deer in his front yard. He was the 
object of much derision, but Hiram Adams staked 
his fortunę on Burnham's prophecy. In 1848, the 
year the railroad passed through the city's north- 
east corner, Adams opened his grand Franklin 
House (shown on page 53) on Main Street and 
offered a free shuttle service to and from all 
passenger trains. Fifteen bays wide, three and- 
a-half stories high, with double parapeted 
chimneys, its massive brick facade still dominates 


the downtown district. It survived Vergenne's 
wavering fortunes and hosted guests for nearly 
forty years, but in 1886 it underwent a 
metamorphosis. Double pilasters, in the then 
fashionable Queen Annę style, divided the first 
floor into four shopfronts, and the second floor 
was converted into apartments. Both changes 
have lasted almost a century. The third floor 
ballroom, however, was undivided. This is where 
the sophisticated young women of Vergennes, it 
was later recalled, wore calico dresses while the 
farmers' daughters looked on enviously in their 
muślin. The ballroom still Iooks out over the 
lighted green of Vergennes, to the silhouette of 
the Adirondack Mountains across Lakę 
Champlain. 

As twilight spreads across the December sky 
above Vergennes, and Christmas lights illuminate 
the historie structures still gracing the streets of 
this community, residents prize the heritage that 
is part of their daily lives. Visitors can sense it, 
too. The past continues to echo through 
Vergennes like the nine o'clock beli rung every 
evening by Philip Storms in the belfry of St. 
PauTs Church. 


In the lull that overtook and eventu- 
ally dosed Vergennes's iron works in 
the years after the War of 1812, Samuel 
Wilson, a cabinetmaker, began to pro- 
duce chairs in a smali, frame building on 
Main Street. Such a modest structure, 
however, could not long satisfy the 
Vergennes professionals who soon 
began to build their large homes on the 
edges of the commercial center. Some- 
time around 1830, David Aubin hid Wil¬ 
son^ building behind an impressive 
Federal residence of his own (shoum 
right). The brick, which came from a 
newly opened brickyard just outside the 
city in Ferrisburg, is merely a veneer on 
a wooden frame, but it was enough to 
keep Aubin from blushing as he walked 
home in the evening past Vergennes's 
other impressive homes and turned into 
the yard where Samuel Wilson, 
cabinetmaker, had once madę chairs. 
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Never Toss 
Your Shovel Aside! 


. . . and other things 
I learned about 
Vermont winters. 

By Paul C. Fersen 
Drawings by Jeff Danziger 


I 'm a Bible-belted Southern boy, 
raised on fried chicken and black-eyed 
peas, who played as a youngster in the 
pecan groves of my grandmother's farm 
on the Georgia-Alabama border. Child- 
hood memories of that farm prompted 
me to move to Vermont. But memories of 
winters in the Deep South didn't prepare 
me for winter in Vermont. 

Living at the base of Stratton Mountain 
shortly after arriving in Vermont, i was 
delighted to wake up one morning to a 
gorgeous snowfall of eight or ten inches. 
Never had I seen so much snów. In- 


stantly I phoned my best friend down 
in Greenville, South Carolina, and told 
him I was buried in three feet of snów. 


After a while in Vermont I learned to es- 
timate snowfall morę accurately. 

I also learned that snów is heavy. 1 let 
that first snowfall accumulate because of 
sheer enjoyment of its beauty. But when 
the porch nearly fell off the house be¬ 
cause of the weight of the snów on the 
roof I learned a stern lesson about winter 
in Vermont. 

In Georgia a snowfall usually covers 
Dixie like the dew, and by nightfall it has 
generally melted. In Vermont it doesn't 
melt till April. That hard truth entered my 
mind when I realized I was climbing up- 
wards from my front door over the white 
stuff. Vermont snów needs to be 
shoveled. I know that fact sounds 
elementary to readers of Vermont Life, but 
Southern boys need a thorough educa- 
tion when they come to Vermont. In 
Georgia, winter sets in when the tem¬ 
peraturę drops to 50°. In Vermont, winter 
ends and spring arrives when the tem¬ 
peraturę rises to 50°. 

I remember vividly, as a new arrival in 
Vermont four years ago, the pride I felt as 
I shovelled after dark to elear my walk- 
way and driveway of the first major 
snowfall. Exhausted but exhilarated, I 
admired the neatness and thoroughness 
of the job I had accomplished as I headed 
indoors to the warmth of a glowing fire- 
place. Casually I tossed my shovel aside. 
Not until the latter days of April did that 
shovel reappear from the continuing 
snowfalls that buried it. 
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A few weeks later I was chagrined to 
find myself climbing through a window 
in my newly constructed barn, built with 
doors that swing outward. To free those 
doors from the falling and blowing snów 
that piled up against them I needed the 
snow-removal tools inside the barn. No 
Vermonter told me to plan ahead by plac- 
ing shovels somewhere safe outside the 
barn before the doors are snowblown into 
rigid sentinels, as unyielding as the walls 
to which they're hinged. 

In my Deep South homeland winter 



To be perfectly honest, as a youngster 
growing up in the South I had never 
heard of dry gas. We didn't pour such a 
liquid into our gas tanks. To help our ve- 
hicles deal with winter we did nothing 
morę than turn on the heaters in our 
pick-up trucks. Every good Southern boy 
knows that gasoline doesn't freeze. When 
the operator of a gas station near Stratton 
Mountain suggested that I might want to 
put some dry gas into my tank I thought I 
detected a gleam in his eye. Was he put- 
ting me on? His face reminded me of the 
time in Georgia we put some Spanish 
Moss in mason jars to sell to Northern 
tourists passing through our town. We 
knew very well that Spanish Moss didn't 
grow in our area, but the Yankee tourists 
didn't know that. They thought they 
were buying something indigenous to my 
part of Georgia. The gleam in the eye of 
the gas station attendant madę me sus- 
picious, and also feel a little stupid in case 



he was trying seriously to be helpful. I 
politely refused his suggestion. Surę 
enough, when colder weather arrived a 
few days later my pick-up truck simply 
died in the frigid air. To my embarrass- 
ment, the mechanic who recommended I 
buy dry gas was the driver of the tow 
truck I called to rescue my immovable 



vehicle. Now I realize that gleam in his 
eye was simply a sign of Vermont friend- 
liness. 

Before I settled in Vermont I never 
thawed a frozen pipę, never encased 
Windows with plastic sheathing, never 
got stuck in a snowbank, and never saw 
rust corroding the body of an automobile. 
My four years here have been a tough 
row to hoe — or to change that expres- 
sion into a morę appropriate phrase — a 
hard path to shovel. Now I take pride in 
the way I bank the foundation of my 
house with bales of hay, and bank the 
snów atop the hay. Tve learned that snów 
is nature's perfect insulation. I've enjoyed 
cutting and stacking my seasoned 
hardwood and letting the warmth from 
my woodstove fili my house. I like to sit 
at my window watching snów accumu- 
late on top of the bird-feeder while the 
birds enjoy the grain I provide them. 

Georgia in winter was never like this. 
I've learned to walk through a white 
forest in total silence, reading the story of 
the woods from the tracks in the snów. 
Tve watched a white mountain turn to 
fire in the sunset. And I have spent 
Christmas in front of a fire with three feet 
of snów outside and a warm glow inside. 

But I must confess that the Georgia boy 
is still in me. Tli never take the warmth of 
summer for granted again. tfr 



pito (<5^. 

was a meek and mild inconvenience, 
gently deflected by donning a sweater 
and a jacket. In Vermont, using the logie 
of a Southern boy, I figured the morę 
clothes you wear in winter the warmer 
you will be. That reasoning failed me one 
day when I put on four pairs of socks and 
then wore leather boots for a brief hike 
through the snowy forest. Quickly I got 
cold feet, literally and figuratively, and 
retreated again to the warm fireside. Thus 
I learned that thick layers of socks can re- 
duce the circulation of blood and lead 
swiftly to numbness in the extremities. 
Nobody told me that in Georgia. 


Born in Columbus, Georgia, Paul C. Fersen played football at the University of 
Georgia and majored in journalism. For two seasons he played professional foot¬ 
ball with the New Orleans Saints. Now he edits the StrattonlBromley Magazine. 
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On Three Trails, On Three Winter Days, 

Cross-Country Is The Way To Go 

For Junior Skiers 


By Barbara Goldberg 
Photographs by Michael McDermott 


T he occasion was plain and simple, 
even though it was a history-making 
day. No voices boomed through 
loudspeakers; the starting wands were 
not triggered electronically. Instead, the 
unpretentious cali of a race-starter, his 
hand cupped on the shoulder of a teen- 
age competitor, broke through the bleak 
January air. Parents stood nearby, watch- 
ing their youngsters at the outset of the 
first cross-country ski series for juniors 
ever held in the United States. 

The initial race of the Circuit, twisting 
along a trail through the Stratton 
Mountain forest, drew the nation's finest 
young racers to the Green Mountains. 
Two weeks later they exploded from 
starting gates atop nearby Putney 
Mountain. One week after that, they 
spęd around the bends in the finał race 
course winding through the Saxtons 
River Valley. 

These were qualifying races for the 
Junior Olympics, held last year at Lakę 
Placid, New York, and tension among the 
skiers who hoped to make the team was 
running high. Nearly all of the eleven 
members of the U.S. Junior National 
Team, including Stratton Mountain 
schoolmates Kristen Petty of Townsend, 
Joe Galanes of Brattleboro, Lilly Shuell of 
Peru, and Leslie Thompson of Stowe, 
sprinted their way through the series. 

But along with the fervor that marked 
this competition came the mollifying 
support of parents who praised the Ver- 
mont series for giving them the first 
chance in a long time to see their children 
ski with the best. Beside the frozen ski 
tracks, parents consoled their uni-suited 
offspring over a broken ski pole or an un- 
cooperative blowtorch that refused to 
warm a frozen stick of wax. 

"Pm the official coat hanger," Anna- 
Lisa Johnsson of Chittenden remarked as 
her son Frederik, 17, readied himself for 
the Putney race by peeling off another 


layer of winterwear and adding it to the 
variegated mound piled high in his 
mother's arms. Stripped down to a 
shimmering, nylon stretch outfit, he 
skated up to the race-starter with his 
mother ordy a few feet behind. 

Throughout the Southern Vermont se¬ 
ries, it was evident that the attention and 
devotion demonstrated by Anna-Lisa 
Johnsson was no anomaly among track- 
bound parents. It seemed each time a 
young racer burst toward the woods or 
emerged from the trees and shot toward 
the finish banner, a bundle-bearing par- 
ent was nearby, searching for a better 
vantage point. 

That presence of family which eased 
the competitive air of the Circuit was not 
ordy sensed by racers and their parents 
but also by the coaches who first con- 
ceived the three-race series. The father of 
cross-country skiing in America, coach 



With smiles as radiant as the cups they won are 
the top skiers in the series — Townshend's Kris 
Petty (left) and Bruce Likly of Fairport, N.Y. 


John Caldwell of the Putney School, said 
the series was bom shortly after he and 
his sons, both coaches — Sverre of the 
Stratton Mountain School and Peter of 
Vermont Academy — sat down one 
summer to hash over a few "practical 
considerations" that had occurred to each 
during the previous ski season. 

"There was a void here that needed to 
be filled," the 1952 Olympic skier ex- 
plained, looking out over the bare ma- 
roon apple trees far below the mountain 
top campus of Putney School. "Tryouts 
for the Junior Olympics have been moved 
all over the place; there has been no con- 
sistency from year to year. Something 
had to be done about that/' 

What the Caldwells did was take a hard 
look at themselves as race organizers. 
Then they surveyed their three ski 
courses which trail off in different direc- 
tions through the hills of Southern Ver- 
mont. One meanders past a churning 
windmill atop Putney Mountain; another 
disappears into the thick of the Stratton 
Mountain forest some 40 miles away, and 
a third hugs the folds in the Saxtons River 
Valley 20 miles up the road. 

The family consensus was to search for 
a race sponsor. Conveniently enough, 
family friend John Shuell, whose daugh- 
ter Lilly is coached by Sverre, brought the 
series idea to his next board meeting at 
the Merchants Bank. Several months later 
Merchants Bank banners were strung 
over the start and finish lines at the three 
race courses, marking the birth of the first 
cross-country ski series for juniors in the 
country. 

"The fact that you've got three mem¬ 
bers of the Caldwell family who are such 
high quality trainers, coaching three dif¬ 
ferent teams, is pretty unique," remarked 
National Junior Team coach Peter Ashley 
as he overlooked the waxing ritual un- 
derway in front of the team van. "What's 
particularly nice about this series is that 
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the three races are so close together and 
they're centrally located for eastern 
skiers," noted team member Bruce Likly 
of Fairport, N.Y. This 18-year-old, who 
later captured first place in the men's di- 
vision of the series, pointed out that 
when the team skis in the West, "our 
shortest travelling distance is probably 
100 miles/ , 

"This series is great for everybody — 
including the high school kids who may 
not qualify for the Olympics," added 17- 
year-old team member Kristen Petty. She 
racked up the top score among women 
racers in the series. To her, participation 
in the three races meant "the best juniors 
in the country are on the course and high 
school kids can compare their technique 
and see how they can improve." 

Across the Putney School parking lot 
the elder Caldwell, dressed in a brown 
sable helmet with earflaps, steadied race 
banners wildly fluttering in the frigid 
breeze. The chilling wind had picked up 
sińce the start of this second race of the 
series and set the trackside windmill rap- 
idly churning in the sparkling February 
air. 

At its base, a petite woman stood be- 
side her daughter as the youngster 
yanked off her puffy nylon shell and 
readied herself for the race. The woman 
reached over and wiped her daughter's 
nose with a handkerchief as the young¬ 
ster jabbed the snów with her ski poles 
and pushed off toward the starting linę. 
Heading over to the race banners, the 
warmly dressed woman joined a huddle 
of parents gazing down the narrow trail 


]ohn Caldwell, wearing a brown sable helmet 
with earflaps (right) suroeys the scene at the 
Putney School. Warm-ups and waxing (below) 
are pre-race rituals for competitors. 


in search of a special bib number or ski 
cap. 

"I ski myself but when my son's racing 
I put that aside," Frank Kelley of 
Cornwall said as he scanned the course 
for his 15-year-old son, Liam. "When 
he's racing, I just like to help him and be 
his support system. That's my recrea- 
tion." 

Kelley, who is the principal of the 
Middlebury Union High School, added 
that despite all the winter days he has 
spent at starting gates with each of the 
family's four racers, he's discovered the 
time he is needed most is in the car dur- 


ing the ride home. "There are maybe 150 
people in this race and you can only have 
one winner," he explained. "Sometimes 
on the ride home you have to do some 
psychological rebuilding." 

Kelley and other cheering parents were 
just as visible alongside the stiff 
sunflower stalks marking the Putney 
course as they were when snowflakes 
began filtering through the Stratton 
Mountain woods. And when a Valen- 
tine's Day sunburst warmed the Saxtons 
River Valley the following week, they 
were beside the track once again, cheer¬ 
ing at the finał race of the series. 
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"I remember watching parents whose 
children were swimmers and they would 
spend much of their lives in over-heated, 
steamy, sauna-like buildings," recounted 
Dr. Frank Bruch of Middlebury College 
who accompanied his son, Joshua, 16, to 
the Vermont Academy race. "There is 
nothing that can take the energy out of 
you morę than standing in something like 
that. You've done nothing all day and 
you feel completely knocked out. At least 
standing outside is a little bit invigorat- 
ing. It's just on those days when the 
wind-chill factor is down to about 10 or 15 
below zero. . . 

With the weather thawing, this finał 
race was quite the opposite. Warmed by 
Valentine's Day sun, a dozen spectators 
scrambled to the crest of a knoll beside 
the starting gate and gazed out over Ver- 
mont Academy's snow-laden football 
field where Peter Caldwell organized a 
mass start. Moments later Caldwell 
stepped back from the group and the 
crack of a starting gun suddenly sounded 
through the still air. 

Below, 24 skiers lined shoulder to 
shoulder surged toward the 50 yard linę. 
The faster slders broke to the lead while 
their peers filtered behind, shaping an ar- 
rowhead as they neared the first curve. 
Rounding the bend, the group narrowed 
to a tali, thin triangle and then slimmed 
down further to one long, oscillating linę 
which wound into the woods and van- 
ished. 


Some 30 minutes later, the shout of an 
anxious parent introduced a skier careen- 
ing through the trees toward a sharp 
sweep before the home stretch. The racer 
clutched the grips of his poles which shot 
out behind him like slender exhaust 
pipes, and squinted his watery eyes as he 
barrelled through the elbow turn onward 
to the finish. 

Inside the school cafeteria later that af- 
ternoon, cumulative scores from the three 
races were tallied and the top finalists 
were called forward. Each cautiously 
chose a prize from a table heaped with 
donations from local merchants including 
woolen socks, deerskin slippers, and 
several tins of mapie syrup boiled by the 
Caldwell family. 

Impishly inspecting the overflowing 
table top, women's division champion 
Kristen Petty singled out a nylon knap- 
sack while men's division winner Bruce 
Likly scooped up a tin of the CaldwelFs 
sweetest. They and the other finalists 
were each presented with a shining silver 
bowl and a hearty congratulation by Mer¬ 
chants Bank president Dudley Davis. 

Earlier that day, Davis had stood beside 
the track smiling in amazement each time 
a racer flashed by en route to the finish 
linę. He confided that while he is a 
cross-country skier himself, his brand of 
kick-slide is somewhat slower paced. 
"There's one thing that I like about my 
kind of cross-country skiing," Davis 
noted as another skier whizzed along. 





At the Strat ton Mountain course a timer 
studies his watek while race starter John 
Schuell positions a young skier at the 
starting gate. Above f at the finish linę , an 
exhausted competitor gasps for breath as 
a supportiue adult comes to help. 
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"When you ski the way I do, you can stop 
and nobody knows if you're tired or if 
you're admiring the view." 

This year the vista from the top of Put- 
ney Mountain, where the gates for the 
finał race of the 1983 Merchants Bank se- 
ries will be set, should be as dramatic as 
ever. There will be few changes in the 
Circuit, which this winter will constitute 
three out of the eleven qualifying races in 
the East for the 1983 Junior Olympics, 
Sverre Caldwell explained. 

His brother Peter and father John 
agreed that while they are "very, very 
pleased" with the success of the new se- 
ries, they are not in the least surprised by 
it. They mention that Southern Vermont 
is the home of the 1982 World Cup Nordic 
Champion, Bill Koch of Putney, and also 
the location of the nation's oldest continu- 
ing citizens' race, held annually in 
Brattleboro on Washington^ Birthday. 
Trials for the Junior Olympics show that 
Southern Vermont has madę its mark in 
the world of cross-country skiing once 
again. c 



Two skiers struggle for the lead (left) as other 
racers string out behind the front contenders. 

On the Vermont Academy course (below), a com- 
petitor doesn't lose momentum as he crests into 
view. An anxious parent (below), her arms bundled 
with coats and other clothing, waits for her 
offspring to come careening through the trees. 



"The racer clutched the grips 
of his poles which shot out 
behind him like slender 


exhaust pipes, and squinted 
his watery eyes as he barrelled 
. . . onward to the finish." 
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AWinter Night 
in Pomfret 

By Frank Lieberman 
Photograph by Hanson Carroll 


/ / /^\h Winter is a time of snów 
And cheery indoor lights, 

Of skates and skis and cheeks a-glow, 

And hearty appetites," carolled our friend in Pomfret as we 
came in from the cold. As a matter of fact we were quite warm 
and had worked up even better appetites than usual. 

Driving to our friend's house on a hilltop road our car skidded 
on an icy patch and gently slid into an unseen ditch about half a 
mile from our destination. It was snowing slightly but the walk 
felt fine and the dinner that awaited us was as hot and hearty as 
any snowbird could wish. 

With a warming drink our friend served a light smokey 
spread madę with canned kippers. "Canned?" we exclaimed, to 
which he asked if we had ever tried to bonę a kipper. "Kippers 
are smoked herrings and herrings have even morę bones than 
shad!" 

Shortly afterwards we sat down at a cheery candlelit table on 
which a casserole of generous proportions was steaming away 
with a rich and zesty aroma. Handy by was a bowl of creamy 
mashed potatoes with lots of fresh chopped parsley mixed in. 
"Mashed potatoes is for gravy," as a young nephew once put it. 

The casserole tasted every bit as good as it smelled, so much 
so that we happily took a second helping. Thus well on the way 
to ultima te comfort we next had a cool salad of thin-sliced string 
beans and tiny tomatoes in a smooth dressing madę with oil and 
vinegar, salt and pepper and a little dry mustard, all blended to- 
gether with a well-beaten uncooked egg. 

Finally, to pług up any remaining interior gaps our friend 
served slices of a mapie walnut cake topped by a mound of va- 
nilla ice cream with a pitcher of strong mapie syrup to pour over 
all. We were no longer hungry. 

Sometime later, after coffee and a chat by the living room 
stove, our friend rewed up his four-wheel drive and hauled us 
out of the ditch. We drove home in moonlight, as comfortably 
sated as anyone could wish. 


4 oz. canned kippers 
3 oz. cream cheese 
Sour cream 
1 Tbs. capers 


KIPPER SPREAD 

Anchovy pastę (to taste) 
Worcestershire sauce 
Tabasco sauce 
Paprika 


Remove any bits of skin or bones from the kippers. Mash them 
completely and add to cheese which has been softened. Add 
enough sour cream to make a heavy pastę. Add capers and the 


rest of seasonings to taste. Decorate with paprika and a circle of 
capers or chopped parsley. Serve with unsalted crackers. If you 
prefer a milder flavor, tuna fish can be substituted for the kip¬ 
pers. 


1 


strips ba eon 
Ib. lean beef, cubed 
med. onions, chopped 
large carrot, sliced 
clove garlic, mashed 
smali bay leaf 


tsp. dry thyme 
Vi tsp. dry oregano 


CIDERED BEEF (serves 6 ) 
oven at 300° 

V 2 oz. unsweetened chocolate 
2 Tbs. to ma to pastę 

1 cup stock (beef or vegetable) 

2 cups fresh cider 
Cider oinegar to taste 
12 smali onions 

Fresh mushrooms (approx. 1 Ib.) 
Salt and pepper 

Cut the bacon into bits, try out and drain on paper. Leaving 2 
tablespoons of fat in the pan, brown the beef cubes which have 
been dusted with flour, pepper and salt. Remove to a casserole. 
Put a tablespoon of butter in the pan, lightly brown the chopped 
onions and carrot. Add them to casserole along with crisp ba¬ 
con, grated chocolate, mashed garlic, stock, cider and enough 
cider vinegar to keep the sauce from tasting sweet. Sprinkle 
with herbs, mix well, cover and cook in a 300° oven about three 
hours, until the meat is very tender. 

Peel the 12 smali onions, leave them whole and lightly brown 
in one tablespoon of butter and one of oil. Transfer onions and 
fats to a baking pan and bakę for a little over one hour (until 
tender) in the oven as meat is cooking. Onions should be turned 
occasionally. Remove until serving time. 

Cut mushrooms in thick slices, saute briefly and put with on¬ 
ions. 

When the meat is tender drain the sauce and measure. There 
should be about 2Vi cups, moderately thick. If it's too thin, boil 
it down; if it's too thick add morę stock. Check seasoning and 
pour back into casserole, adding the cooked onions and mush¬ 
rooms. Mix well, reheat if necessary and serve with mashed 
potatoes, noodles or rice. Our friend favors mashed potatoes. 

MAPLE WALNUT CAKE (serves 10-12) 
oven at 350° 


1 cup seedless raisins 

1 cup walnut meats 

3 cups sifted all-purpose flour 

2 tsp. baking powder 
1 tsp. baking soda 

1 tsp. salt 

1 tsp. ground allspice 

2 sticks butter (Vi Ib.) 


Vi cup brown sugar 
5 eggs 

1 cup apricot jam 

1 cup strong mapie syrup 

2 tsp. mapie flavor (optional)* 
% cup buttermilk 
Confectioner's sugar 

Walnut halves 


Soak raisins to plump, drain and pat dry. Chop walnut meats, 
mix with raisins and shake in a bag with l U cup flour to coat 
lightly. Sift together flour, baking powder, soda, salt and spice. 
Cream butter and sugar until light, beat in eggs, one at a time. 
Beat in jam until smooth, then the flour alternating with but¬ 
termilk and finally the mapie syrup. Next add floured nuts and 
raisins and pour into a heavily buttered 9 -inch tubę pan. 

Bakę in the top third of a 350° oven for about l l A hours, or 
until cake tests done. Let it cool in pan for ten minutes, then 
turn out onto a serving piąte and when completely cool sprinkle 
with confectioner's sugar and dot with walnut halves, unless, 
like our friend in Pomfret, you decide to serve it with ice cream 
and morę mapie syrup. 


* We suggest mapie flavoring only if you are unable to get the rich, 
dark (Grade B or C) Yermont mapie syrup. 
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Green Mouniam 



POST BOY 


Film-making in Vermont is the subject of the first two articles in 
this issue of Vermont Life, and this is not a coincidence. Vermont 
is playing a larger role as a movie set, and your Postboy is de- 
lighted by the prospect of Vermont's beautiful scenery being 
flashed on silver screens in theatres around the world. In recent 
years, moviegoers have recognized Vermont backgrounds in 
such major Hollywood films as Ghost Story, Four Seasons, and A 
Change of Seasons. Three other films were shot in Vermont this 
year. Exposed, an MGM feature, includes scenes on a farm in 
Vergennes and also at the University of Vermont. At Goddard 
College in Plainfield and elsewhere in central Vermont a movie 
called / Am The Cheese was filmed this summer. Walt Disney 
Productions sent crews to half-a-dozen locations in northern 
Vermont for a filmed version of Ray Bradbury's novel, Some- 
thing Wicked This Way Came. 

To promote film-making in Vermont the Vermont Film Bu- 
reau was established last January. Gregory Gerdel operates the 
Bureau from his office at the Vermont Travel Division of the 
Agency of Development and Community Affairs. His primary 
role, Gerdel says, is to assist film studios in researching and 
locating Vermont sites, and acting as a liaison for local officials, 
police, and others concerned with helping film-makers. The 
Vermont Film Bureau provides a Film Production Manuał which 
contains an extensive list of services available to film-makers. 

Ali this talk about film-making in Vermont prompts your Post¬ 
boy to pass along to you a story told by folks who work at Ver- 
mont Castings, the company in Randolph that manufactures 
"The Defiant" and other popular woodstoves. Let me tell it as 
they tell it in The Book of Heat: A Four Season Guide to Wood and 
Coal Heating, prepared by the Vermont Castings staff and issued 
at $10.95 per copy by The Stephen Greene Press: 

"At a wood heat convention in New Orleans several members 
of the Vermont Castings staff found themselves enjoying the 
best hotel service any of them had ever experienced. Not only 
was the hotel staff courteous and attentive, but they performed 
even the most mundane tasks with an exuberance that bordered 
on the theatrical. Finally one of our staff members could contain 
himself no longer and blurted out to a busboy who had just 
completed a thankless task amid a flourish of smile and song, T 
can't believe how enthusiastic the staff of this hotel is! Everyone 
we meet is singing, dancing, smiling, and cracking jokes while 
he works!' The busboy smiled from ear to ear and answered 
sheepishly. Tell you the truth, sir, when we heard you were 
Vermont Castings, we thought if we played our cards right, 
maybe one of you would give us a part in the movie y'all are 
ma king.' " 


Meteorology Majors at Lyndon State College (see story, pages 
36-39) now service a "Weatherphone" offering up-to-date 
weather information and forecasts for Vermont's Northeast 
Kingdom. By dialing (802) 626-5166 between 8:00 a.m. and 11:00 
p.m. you can hear "Met Majors" giving reports and predictions 
they update three times daily. 

"Met Majors" also are using television and radio equipment 
recently given to Lyndon State College by the American Broad- 
casting Company. The gift is valued at $800,000. The college will 
develop internships for students at various ABC affiliates, and 
the network's staff will come to Lyndonville for lectures and 
other educational programs. The "Met Majors" broadcast 
weather reports over local Cable Channel 2. 

Lyndon State College has issued a handsome booklet entitled 
Viewbook: Lyndon State College in Vermont's Northeast Kingdom 
which impresses your Postboy because it contains a brief and 
striking statement about the Vermont mystique that attracts 
many students to Lyndon and other smali colleges in Vermont. 
Here it is: 

"There are places in the world that, though settled, will 
always retain that genuine and undiscovered feeling, a feeling 
that touches its people and keeps them pioneers in their deep 
appreciation and loyalty to it. Here in Vermont such feelings 
run strong and are what make life here such a refreshing and 
pleasurable experience for natives and visitors alike. In its 
lovely, unspoiled New England communities, rich forest lands, 
and tranquil hills and valleys, the values of Vermont are vividly 
reflected. Simplicity, a sense of openness and honesty, a love of 
the land, and the wholehearted enjoyment that accompanies 
personal contentment are there to be seen in the landscape, in 
the people. It is these qualities, so fundamental to Vermont life, 
that set this State apart from so many others and influence a 
life-style that cities have all but forgotten. Ali of this becomes 
revealed to Lyndon State College students, who happily dis- 



The "W" on Mikę Jones's cap stands for Williston; he and David 
McDevitt (right) are peering from a snowcave they built last 
February during their weekend of winter camping at Groton 
State Forest. After reading about Boy Scout Troop Number 92 of 
Williston (see pages 45-47) it is easy to understand why they 
won "Polar Bear" badges for their adventures in the snów. This 
winter you can camp at Groton State Forest (tel: 802-584-3820) 
and also at the Coolidge State Park in Plymouth (802-672-3612), 
but telephone first. Winter camping demands some precau- 
tions, and you can get a sheet of helpful tips by writing to the 
Recreation Division, Vermont Department of Forests, Parks and 
Recreation, Montpelier, VT 05602. We can guarantee you'll have 
a good time, even if you're too old to earn a "Polar Bear" badge 
for your weekend in the snów. 
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cover that their education and the environment repeatedly 
merge, weaving experiences that are long remembered." 

You can obtain a copy of Viewbook by writing to Lyndon State 
College, Lyndonville, Vermont 05851. 

Some readers of this magazine praised Ann Day Heinzerling's 
photograph (page 51 in our autumn '82 issue) of her pond in 
Fayston as the most beautiful photograph ever published in 
Vermont Life. If you want to contrast that November scene with a 
view of the same pond she filmed in the lush greenery of mid- 
summer, you need only turn to the June photograph in Vermont 
Life f s 1983 wali calendar. The two views emphasize how similar 
vistas in Vermont vary in tonę and color as the seasons change. 
They also explain why Ann always has her camera handy. 

Van Pools: An article about van pooling in the Winter 1980 issue 
of Vermont Life reported about 100 vans were carrying 
Vermonters daily to their jobs. The number is now up to 125, 
the Vermont State Energy Office informs your Postboy, and 
these van pools carry 1,687 Vermonters to work each day. A typ- 
ical round trip is 63 miles, and the average passenger load per 
van is 13.5 riders. That means that each van removes a mini¬ 
mum of eight cars from Vermont roads daily, for a total of 1,000 
cars. Commuters in van pools are saving an estimated 913,007 
gallons of gasoline annually. 

Edward Koren, the cartoonist who spends much of his time in 
Brookfield, Vermont, has issued a new collection of his funny 
people speaking funny lines. Entitled The Penguin Edward Koren , 
and priced at $4.95, it makes your Postboy wonder how often 
Koren is inspired by what he sees and hears in Vermont. Our 
favorite cartoon depicts a seated grandmother showing some- 
thing in her lap to a young female who looks very much like a 
creature of the 1960s and 1970s. Says the grandmother: "Yes, I 
am into a new thing, dear child. It's called embroidery." 

Not only has State Senator S. Seeley Reynolds fathered an ad- 
venturous skier (see story about Ned Gillette and Jan Reynolds, 
pages 12-16), but Senator Arthur Gibb, also representing 
Addison County, is proud of his son and daughter-in-law for 
writing an excellent book about teaching youngsters to enjoy 
the outdoors in winter. Henry Gibb and Laurie Hill Gibb are the 
authors of Ski Touring With Kids: A Guide to Winter Actioities With 
Children, published at $8.95 per copy by the Pruett Publishing 
Company of Boulder, Colorado. 

Is "Tourist" A Dirty Word? Your Postboy raised this question in 
this column last summer. Mrs. Viola C. Nelson wrote from 
Seattle, Washington, to agree. She and her daughter came to 
Vermont in 1979 and in a rented car saw as much of this State as 
their time here allowed. "We came because I wished to set foot 
in the land where my father was born," Mrs. Nelson explains. 
"He told me he was born in Hancock in the Green Mountains of 
Vermont. Also, that the sun went down at 3 o'clock in the after- 
noon. Although he was a smali boy when his parents migrated 
to Minnesota he remembered Vermont. I was a young woman 
when he died. However, as I grew older I realized he wished me 
to know that Vermont is a special place. I came to Vermont to 
seek and find what madę my father such a good American. He 
was so patriotic he practically raised us on The Midnight Ride 
of Paul Revere.' I wanted to find what madę him so Yankee, so 
honest and so kind, so Vermontish. This is why I came to Ver- 
mont. You could say it was a pilgrimage. Surely if you tagged 
me as a tourist I would say Tourist is a dirty word.' " c jQn> 


Plan a Vermont 
Winter Vacation 



VeRMONT WINTERS provide depend- 
able snów for a variety of exciting out- 
door vacations. Ski touring, alpine ski- 
ing, sleigh rides, snów surfing and 
ice-fishing are among the popular ac- 
tivities. 

Free winter literaturę of your choice 
is available, plus an official map. 

WRITE: 

Vermont Travel Division 

Desk W3, Montpelier, VT 05602 
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A wet snów had fallen shortly before Cecile Briggs 
of Brattleboro encountered this December scene, 
bathed in morning light, in West Guilford. 













































